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INTRODUCTION. 


The following pngcs contain tlic report of Six Lectures tlclivcrcil 
in IManclicstcr, at the latter part of the year 183!), and reported in 
the “ Guaediax” and “ Twies,” local newspapers. But few alter- 
ations have been made, and scarcely any additions. They owe 
their re-appeamnce in their present form, to the favourable o]>inion 
of the benevolent and enlightened Noblcnmu who has prefixed to 
them a short address. My motive in delivering them, was a desire 
to awaken attention to the condition and claims of a strangely 
neglected empire, possessing boundless resources, and by compul- 
sion rendered wholly dependent on the Government and People of 
this nation. I am well aware of their many deficiencies ; but, on 
examination, with the aid of much additional infoi'mation, drawn 
from the best and highest sources, I see no opinions or statements 
which require either to be abandoned or modified. 

If at the time these lectures were given, there were strong rea- 
sons for calling public attention to India, there arc, at the present 
lime, additional and overwhelming arguments for a renewed appeal. 
On both sides of India, on the east and on»the west, wo are at w’ar 
with hundreds of millions of the human race. Tliese wars have 
jdaced our Indian possessions in jeopardy ; they have utterly ex- 
hausted our Indian finances ; they have deprived the population of 
India of the cu-culating medium of the country ; they have occa- 
sioned the entire stoppage of every work for the internal improve- 
ment of India : the cultivator is unable to find money to pay his 
land-tax ; the merchant is unable to find beasts of burden to trans- 
port his merchandize ; the native soldiers are beginning to cherish 
feelings of alarm and distrust, and are daily deserting ; while, at 



TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLA>H> 


^Manchcilci’i Dec. 0, 18*11. 

Fellow CnniSTiANS .\su Fellow Couxthymes 

Bj’ tills reprinl, in the form of a painplilel, of Mr. 
Thompson*.s Lectures on India, I afford 3 'ou an opportunif}' of 
placing on the shelves of your libraries, sentiments as important in 
themselves under your present difficulties, as they nrc lucidly and 
eloquently expressed. I am also enabling a greater number of j'ou 
than could be present in Octolier, 183f), at the Friends’ Meeting 
House in this town, or than could have an opportunity of preserv- 
ing the jManchester Times and Guardian newspaper (whose 
editors first presented to j'ou the printed report of Mr. Thompson’s 
lectures) to become acquainted with the Tncxiis, to the diffusion 
of which Mr. Thompson has dedicated his time, lus talents, and 
liis very existence. May God reward him; and grant in His 
mercy to you, that his labours may not be thrown awaj- upon you. 
As for m^'self, I have only to assure you, that from all I know of 
3 'OU, there is no one sentence in all the valuable pages wliicli I now 
present to you, more important to 3 ’'ou, and especially to the manufac- 
turing classes among 3 'Oh, at this crisis of your very existence, than 
the following one : — A further confession of faith there is not a 
“ man, a woman, in this compan 3 ' of Christians to-night, would 
“ extort from m 3 ' lips.” * Until combined distress and reflection 
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Introfliirfory l»<>nwrl;s — Olijccls of lhc5e Locluros— Kxfcnl of British Power 
in Ijidia — Government of India — ^The India Company — Revenue of 

India— Tile l.and Tax— Tlie gait Monopoly — Tli» Opium Monopoly— Ollier 
Sonrees of Revenue — ^Natural Produetiont of India— Tlie People of India— 
Tcftimony of the Riplu Hon. lloll M'Kenr.ie, C.aptaiii AVeMimieott, Mr. .*!linrf, 
IJi<liop Hcltcr, Mr. Rirard?, Major General llrijiRS, Sir Tliomai Monro, ,‘?ir 
John M.alcolm, and M*.nrren HaKilnfre — ItiFlpiifieant I'.xtcnt of the I'ait India 
Company’s Exports to India — ^A*a«t Increase of Ivxport.s ainee tlie opening; of 
the Trade, ISRl — Our Exports to India sni.nll in eomt'anson with those of 
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L.vpii-s AKP Gkntlkmkk, 

My oliject in appearing before you to-night is delirer the first 
of .a senes of lcctnre.s on Uic .sttbjcct of British Imlin. These, so fnr 
as I am able to see through the subject whiclt I have uiulcrtnkeii to 
discuss, trill embrace the present state of our jiosscssions in the 
East, the actual condition of our fellow snbiect.s in that «nmrtcr of the 
globe, (amounting to ouc hundred milliojis,) and the claims of this imp 
inensc multitude of human beings upon our comjiassioji and justice. 
Also a brief sketch of the history and present cheraeier of tlte British 
government in India ; the actual state of commerce with the East, 
contrasted tvilh the capacity of the soil, the variety of its productions, 
and the wants of ius population. Also the principles which have 
guided our conduct towards India, compared with those on which we 
have carried on our intercourse with other jiarls of the world ; the 
naturaV ability of India to funiish to this district a regular and sufil- 
cient supply of that raw material, which lies at the very foundation of 
the ingenuity', the induslry, and the wc.ilih for which it is so highly 
distinguished ; (I refer, as yon will readily understand, to cotton)— 
the hindrances which at present stand in the way of an extensive cultiva- 
tion of a sujicrior quality of cotton in India, and the means by which those 
hindrances may he removed ; the practicability and nnexcoptionable clia- 
raclor of those means ; the connection between the improvement of the 
physical, moral, and political condition of the natives of India, and the 
augmentation, to an indefinite extent, of our greatness and prosperity ns 
a trading and manufacturing nation — ^tho influence of a better system 
upon the political aspect and future destiny of India — the certain 
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of bahiJy skio?, voluptuous gales, of golden dons, of jdains of Piirndiso, 
of nntarantluue bowers, mul floods of living light ;.l conu; to sj)raU tlio 
language of truth and sohcnicss, to set forth tho wretchedness and tho 
wants, 'and tho solemn and sacred claims of a population cnihnicing 
nearly t»ne*sixth jtarl of the. whole human race. In doing this, I bhall 
jdavc’ bcfooi' you tm picture sketched hy my own fancy, hut the scenes 
descrihed with stent tntth, hy men who have had tho largest possible 
ojtpnrtunities of knowing IiiiUa. My part is not that of a witness, to 
beat testimony to that which I liavc seen, but rather tho part of 
the historian, to hrittg out atid arrangn the evidence that is placed 
before me — not, however, to make out a ease— not to disparage a 
party for the sake of accoinpHshhig tut ettd, Inil to elicit tntth and to 
ohiain jnsiico. 

Let me remind those who hear me. that the scc)»itc of this little 
island is the sceptu'.* of the peninsula of India; that our mnidcit 
inojinrvh rules over a coimlty stretclihig fnnn tlic hay of Ib'.ugtd to the 
great smtdy dt'.‘vrt; from Citjie Comoini to the Uttnalaya Momttaius; 
and from the Gulph of Cntch to tho Itordm of China, 'rhrec ipinrtcrs 
of a centnry ago, a fe.w fott<, crccletl on the coast for the protcctioti of 
onr commerce, were all wo could Imasl of iti India; now, we are tho 
in.'O'icrs of fi\e Inmdred tliousnnd square miles of lenitory, exert a 
direct dotniuiou over ouc himdred mtUiotts of the Imtmin race, aud a 
jtaramouut iurtueuce over one htmdrvd aud fifty inilUous. The IJritislt 
Govenior-Oeuensl at Calcutta iimv sways tlio sc.emrc of the Grtsal 
iVlogtil. SSurely, sirs, it would he iutcre*>tiug, it would 1« proper, if we 
had lime, to tnice tho march of British cmiquest iu the cast, tmd follow' 
onr ITU rchants from their lowly pnrsuit.s on tho coA«t of Corontandol 
to the summit of their jiriucely power, dictating tenns n> the heredi- 
tary occupants of oriental ilifonfs. It is, however, with the present 
state, of India that %ve have to do. • 

The govcnmient of India, n,«s yon an; awsvre, is in the hands 
of a chartered comjiauy, well kimwii hy the name of the East India 
Ctunjamy. Until lirtJl, the directors and projirictors of tlie East 
India Company were not only sovereigns, ruling India, hut merchants 
trading to Itidia — merchant monarclis, enjoying certain 'cxehisivo 
privileges and monopolies. Five years ago, however, through your 
exertions amotig those of miters, they were dejmved of their trade, hut 
were left the joint-stock kings and queens of India. 1 say qnccn.s, 
hccansc ladies are stockholders as well ns gentlemen, are cli.mhle to sit 
in the court of proprietors ns well ns genilcmnn ; and many ladies arc, 
in trust, the rulers of llriiish India. It is extremely jiropor, therefore, 
that I should address the ladies upon this occasion ; there may bo 
ladies here, for imght I know, with proxies in their pockets, who, 
wiUiiu the lust few days, may have been voting Colonel tltis, and Cap- 
uin that, and Major the oilier, for the court of directors j and I would 
tliat every individiral of ever}* political ]>ariy, and every religious pro- 
fession, every ccelcsiasiic and every lavmaTi, did hut feel tlio responsi- 
bility imposed tipon him to give Ins proxy, to employ his vote, 
to raise his voice, to legislate iu the British jiarliaincnt, w*ith a single 
eye to the cxalt.ition of tho name of Him who is King of kings, 
and tlic liap])incss of a hundred millions of rational and immortal 
beings. I say those ladies and gentlemen were once merchant princes 
and merchant jirinccsscs ; hut they are now only rulers and kings and 
queens. Tho govcvmneiit of India is theirs ; the revenue of India is 
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poppy is often conipvil<ory on the part of ihc ryot the tr.ado has cre- 
ated SI imnicrotis cltiss of jn-rions wlso live by insolence, extonion, «nd 
corrujnion, inidsing the helpless ryol the viciiin of their cnjtidily and 
fnntd ; the o]>inni growit in British India is snntgglod into China, in 
defiaitce of the laws and regnUilions of iho Chinese Govennnoni: the 
opiuni so introduced is the instrinnent of dcinonilization and death to 
a large jiortion of the inhahitants of the Chinese Ginjnrc : the prose- 
cution of the trade in this jtemicious drug has brought upon us the 
mingled haired, suspicion, and contempt <*f the govcmincnl and 
j»cople of China ; atul, linally, the tntde oj^enilos to oxclitdo ns from 
nnresirioted commendal inirrconrse with an iininonsc jtojtulution. 

Here are three of the principal sources of revenue, all ojtprcssivc 
and initjuiious. Custom-house duties, the posl-ofiice, tribute, &c. 
produce say five miHions more, making together twenty millions 
pounds sterling. Now for the other side of the ncconiit. Of tlio 
twenty millions thus raised, nine millions, or nearly, are demanded 
liy the cxigiavcica of the army. The collection of the revenue costs 
more than four millions ; and then the civil and political cslnhlislnnents, 
and those for tlie administration t»f justice, may fake about three millions 
more, and then nearly two inillious more are. rciptired to pay interest 
uj>on money ibat luis been borrowed; ami then a million more is 
ncccssaiy for pensions, assignments, ntid allowantcs in India ; then 
two millions must coino to this «canntry to divide dividends, and pay 
mnnerous salaried sen-ants, bt*j<ides other expenses on this side of the 
water. Thus the twenty millions are got rid of. 

1 proceed now to say a word rcs]>eciing the nutur.il features of In- 
dia. Of these if is iinpossihlo to spc:tk exce])t iti ti rms of the highest 
admiration. India presents every \';iriety of tecnory : majestic rivers, 
innumembU' stro.ams, sjiU lakcs^in ahnndance, minend sjirings, every 
kind of landscij'C, embracing the soft, the mild, the ttnposing, and the 
gr.xnd; majestic forests, impcnetRible jungles, and fertile valleys ; ex- 
tended plains, atjd ranges of the steepest mountains ; and, overlooking 
all, the sublime and snow-croxvned Himalayas, raising their peaks 
upwards of twenty-live tliousnul feet above the sen, and exhibiting on 
their sides, village*, fields. Hocks, and henls, elevated to the heiglit 
of three miles above the waves which dash upon the shores. Besides 
these, there arc inninneiahlc isllinmscs, ishuuls, and deltas, all fitted 
for peculiarly valuable pxirjioscs. Then, of the riches of this country, 
wljal shall we say ? They are as cxhaustless as they arc valuable, 
and as varied as they are vast. Iron, copper, lead, antimony, zinc, 
sulphur, silver, gold ; and besides llicsc, there arc innnenso fields of 
coal in v.arions parts of the coumry. Then, among the vegetable pro- 
ductions, there arc cotton, sugar, indigo, rice, tea, tobacco, opium, (if 
you like ojnum,) india-rubber, coflcc, cinnamon, pepper, cassia, galls, 
ginger, senna, grains of all kinds, gums of nil kinds, raw silk, oils of 
various descrijxiions, banning materials, woods of almost evciy* kind ; 
five hundred specimens of which were some time ago submitted by 
the East Company to the Loudon Society of Arts, and I have hero 
classifications of ilic specic.s. Of the fruits and flowers of India, I 
have not lime to Epe.ak, ucitbor of its zoology. Infunnalion respect- 
ing these matters can be obtained without difficulty. Great numbers 
who hear mo are, no doubt, familiar with the romantic features and the 
wild scenery of India, who have never paused to contrast the richness 
and fertility, and boundless resources of the comitry, wiili the actual 
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testimonies in favour of Iho inlmbitnnts of India, jiarlicularly tlio 
Hindoos, who constitute, as you know, the great bulk of tlio ])0]>n1a- 
tion, and against wl>oin the gravest cliargcs Inive from time to time 
been brought. 

Amongst the almost endless Irihcs and castes in India, there arc to 
bo found some of tho lowest and most debased of tl)o human family. 
Dr. Spry, who has recently mitten two vulumcs entitled Modern 
India, has informed us that there arc living within one hundred and 
fifty miles of Calcutta a race of individuals — their amount is not cor- 
rectly ascertained — who arc cannibals, in appciirancc tho most re- 
pulsive, in their manners wild and ferocious, speaking a dialect peculiar 
to themselves, and building their nllagcs in the houghs of forest trees. 
It is believed, also, that there is anodicr race of cannibals called 
Goands, inhabitinjt the hill forests of Nngporc. You have all, I daro 
say, heard of the Thugs, a confederacy of murderers, held together by 
mystic tights, following their horrid trade as a religious duty. Wo 
have accounts of another and similar gang traversing another portion 
of the country, whose history and opemttons are at this moment the 
subject of a rigid investigation on the part of the govcnimcnt of India. 
You have also hesird of the idolatrous worshiji of the country, so that 
I need not harrow up your feelings with a relation of the scenes of 
Juggernaut, tho burning of widows, and the neglect and desertion of 
children by their parenu?. Wo have in this day's paper an account of 
the death of Runjcct Singh, a celebrated chief iu India, and tho de- 
struction upon the funeral pyre of four princesses, his wives, and seven 
slaves. I disguise none of these facts. No ; on a proper occasion I 
would be first to bring them forward, and make them the ground work 
of an urgent appe.!! to the compassion and Christian zeal of this 
commmiity. On this occasion it is not my purpose to fix your atten- 
tion upon tho all but extinct tribes of aborigines, or mion tho dreadful 
deeds of men who follow tho trade of Thuggee or Dneoity, many of 
whom were before peaceful and happy nllagcrs, but have been torn from 
their paternal homes by ruthless oppressors, and those oppressors too 
bearing tho s.acrcd name of Christianity j nor upon tlio phrenzied acts 
of men and women, led to propitiate incensed imagiuar)' patrons and 
deities by tlic most barbarous sacrifices, and the most painful pilgrim- 
ages. Neither do I msh you to judge of the population of India 
by the specimens that arc foiind in the immediate precincts of Bombay, 
i^'ladras, and .Calcutta, or in tho immediate neighbourhood of any of 
the great civil and militaiy' stations ; for what say those who arc best 
able to judge of tlie contact between tho natives and the Europeans ? 
And while I make a quotation or two, you will blush for your coimlry- 
mcn, who hare succeeded in making men whom they had previously 
described as absolutely immoral, still worse by their example and 
treatment. Sirs, I have here tho authority of a distinguished indivi- 
dual now in this country*, tlic Right Hon. Holt M’Kcnzie, formerly a 
judge in India. WHiat does he say is the cficct of tlio contact of the 
natives of India with the Europeans ? Speaking of particular parts 
of India, viz., the ceded districts, ho says — 


“ The longer we have had these districts, the more apparently do lying and 
litigation prevail ; the more arc morals vitiated ; the more arc rights involved in 
doubt ; ^e more arc tlie foundations of society shaken." ^ 

What docs anotiter gentleman say. Captain Westma^g^^o > 
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mrlfr of tlie nnlivo Indtnn!! ? All tliopo whoso names I am ahont to 
introduce, to yon are men who have filled the most exalted stations, 
and enjoyed the most extensive ojiportnnitios of forming correct 
opinions respecting the manners, acquirements, and dispositions 
of the Hindoos. What says the late lamented Bishop Heber ? 
Yon will always rcsjicct the authority of this accomplished jtrelate. 
He wcjtt out to India prejtidiccd against the people. He had road tho 
accounts given by the Itistorian Slill, suid tho ntissionary Word — tho 
one a most profound philosopher, the other a most useful, pious, and 
cxomjdary missionaiy. He went from jdacc to place over India, car- 
ried by his faithful and industrious palankeen bearers. He came in con- 
t-act with the natives; learned what were their habits, what their 
municipal institutions, what their agriculttiral pursuits, what their 
conduct and character while mingling with each other; and ho 
says : — 

“ or itie people, so far as tlieir natural diameter is cbnccmed, I have been 
led to fonn, ou ibo ivbole, a very favourable opinion. They linvc, unhappily, 
many of tlie vices nrisinp from slavery, from an unsettled state of society, aiiil 
immorat and erroneous systems of relipon. Itat they are men of hi};h and f,'a1laiit 
couratre, courteous, intellii'cnt, and most eager after knowledge and improve- 
ment, willi a rcinark.ahic aptitude for the abstract seiAiecs, geometry, nstroiiomy, 
ke , and for the imitative arts, painting and sculpture. Tltcy are sotier, indus- 
trious, dutiful to their parents, and aifectionntc to their children; of tempers 
nituosf. tiniforroiy gentle mid patient, and more easily aflcclcd liy kindness and 
attention to tlicir wants and feelings titan almost any men whom .1 liavc 
met wiili." 


I will state nnothor tutthorit}' still more .satisfactory to me, ns 
his resilience in India was longer, and his experience mncli greater 
than that of Bi.shop Heber — the late lilr. lloberl Biknrds, late of tho 
iinn of Kikards, ^lackintosh, muf Co. of London. He says : — 

Of the natives of India 1 may Im permitted to add, .that they arc naturally 
acute and iutclligciit ; and, whatever prejudice may say to tho contrary, that 
they possess a.s much industry as any other known pcoplc-^an Industry tliat 
never fail.s to m.anifest itself, wlien it is not kept ilotyn liy tlic overwhelming 
pre.'.surc of arliitmry power. They have many and distinguished virtues, with 
fevver vices than the iong-continued despotisms iliey liavo groaned under might 
he admitted to excuse. Their patience is exemplary ; and instances .arc nu* 
mcrous of tlio warmest attachment to those among their superiors who prncli.se 
the same virtue towards them. Europeans of forlieartng disjiositions, and wlioso 
sense of right tins induced them to he just and patient in their attention to tlic 
rcprcsctiialions and wants of tlic natives, hare experienced this grateful feeling 
in an eminent degree. 

Whatever false theorists, misled by superficial observation, may urge on tho 
natural character of native Indians, Thesitate not, confirmed by long experience, 
to assert, that they arc cnp.al)lc of every virtue nnd of every acquirement that 
adorn the hurami mind ; that what they now appear to he is not their nature, 
hut what the c.apricc.s and severities of tlieir ruler.s have made them : and, I 
lament to add, that tlic iialiits, which previous despotisms bad established, tho 
IJritisii Government has not yet changed’' 


I am also glad to hold in my hand the lostimony of an excellent 
friend, Major-General Briggs, who was recently in this town — and may 
be again ere these lectures arc brought to a conclusion ; who has spent 
Iho greater portion of his Hie in India, who has filled tho highest 
situations, and has mingled with the n.'itives in almost every prestT^ 
dency, nnd in almost every province of India, He kindly pemits,^’^' 


to tisc Ins testimony — not written tor tne 
1828 , eleven years ago, since which lime he has ^ 
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of the tinost qualities of the mind. They arc brave,, generous, and humane, and 
tlieir truth is as remarkable as their courage. The great proportion of the army 
of the Bengal establishment is composed of theso men ; and it is remarkable that 
thero are ibw corporal punishments in that army, the slightest reproach being 
felt as the -greatest punishment is among other nations. I have spoken more to 
the military class of the Hindus than to the others, because 1 am more ac- 
quainted with them; but, from all I over heard of those who follow civil pur- 
suits, it is much the some, allowing for the difference of the habits of hfe, as 
that of the Bengal sepoys." 

Now I will venture to give .you one word more from another indi- 
vidual, and then I have done ; and you will not accuse that individual 
of being over partial to the natives of India. Certainly he does not 
stand ver)' high in the estimation of' their friends. That individual is 
Warren Hastings. Now what is his testimony ? 1 have spoken of 
the eloquence of Burke and Sheridan on tlie trial of Warren Hastings; 
but after he had retired for years, and' had dwelt in obscurity, he was 
summoned by a mandate of the House of Commons to give evidence 
before that house in 1813. Wlien ho had made his statement before 
the Committee, one 'of the members asked him how it was that his 
testimony before" them didbred so much with his conduct while in 
India ? " Sir," replied he, " I am not here tP reconcile my incon- 
sistencies, but to state upon oath, as an aged man bordering oil the 
grave, what I know to bo the truth.” Now what is his testimony ? 
When calmly looking back upon the character of tlie natives of India, 
he says : 

" Great pains have been taken to inculcate into the public mind an opinion 
that the native Indians are in a state of complete moral turpitude, and live in 
the constant and unrestrained commission of every vice and dirimo that can dis- 
grace human nature. I affirm, by the oath that I have taken, that tliis descrip- 
tion of them is untrue, and wholly unfounded. "What I have to add must 
bo taken "as my belief, but a belief impressed by a Iongc{ and more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the people than has fallen to the lot of many of iny 
countrymen. In spcaldng of the people, it is necessary to distinguish the ISndus, 
who form the great portion of the population, from the Mahometans, who are 
intermixed with them, but generally hve in separate communities; -the former 
are gentle, benevolent, more susceptiblo of gratitude for kindness shewn to 
them, than prompted to vengeance by wrongs inflicted, and as cxempt.from the 
worst propensities of human passion, as any people on the face of the earth. 
They are fUthfuI and affectionate in service, and submissive .to legal authority. 
They are superstitious, it is true, but they do not think ill of us for not thinking 
as they do." 

Here end my testimonies to tlie character of the Hindoos. And 
why do I cite these testimonies one after" the other ? and why do I 
keep you from those branches of the question which to you are more 
interesting, as aifecting your- pursuits and callings on this side of the 
ocean P It is for this reason : 1 am anxious you should have just 
conceptions of the people in whose behalf I plead. As I pleaded for 
freedom and justice on behalf of the negro, whom I exhibited not as 
an imperfect, wretched being, but as a being capable of being elevated 
by the Christian care of this country, and made to be the partaker of 
heavenly - grace : so, ns I entreated for one million in the West, do I 
plead for one hundred millions in the East, and that you may care for 
tliem, I wish you to know them ; that you may love them, I desire 
you to admire them. I would not strip them of their superstition ; I 
would not annihilate, by a figure of rhetoric, the car .of Juggernaut. 
Let every pile tliat has been kindled smoke before you ; .let eir^yic- , 
tim that has been crushed beneath the ponderous car ofidolf# 
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yards. No : tJiirly-nine millions iteo hundred and ■ seeenty-six 
thousand Jive hundred and eleven yards ! The declared value — ^what ? 
£100,000 ? No : but £1,531,393 ; leaving the balance in favour of 
free trade, and against the announcements of the Leadenhall-street 
sages, of fifty-six millions seven hundred and forty-nine thousand nine 
hundred and .fifty-three yards, and £1,421,913 in the pockets of the 
British manufacturers. 

Look then at India. You see that sometliing can be done. Non', 
I ask, why have not the exports gone on increasing. Will some 
philosopher tell me, as they told us in 1813, that we cannot increase 
our exports ? We shall see- -I have upon this table, authorities upon 
authorities in proof of the earnest desire of the natives generall}', to 
consume our manufactures ; and, on another occasion, I shall refer to 
these; but I ivill just say, that though all tlie imports into India, of 
plain and printed cotton, of hardware, of delph ware, flint glass, her- 
metically sealed, hams, London porter, Madeira wine, and every tiling 
else that makes the' table of the nabob groan when it is spread before 
his guests — all, all come from England ; yet, the sum total of our 
exports to India are what? £3,440,000 ; and pur imports from India, 
what ? £2,500,000. Now, let us test this. What are your imports 
from the United States in one article alone — cotton ? How much do 


you pay brother Jonathan ? Is it £3,000,000, or £6,000,000, 
or £9,000,000 ? Would not £12,000,000 be nearer the mark 
for the single article of cotton wool ? As for your exports, I shall 
endeavour to give them on another occasion. But the imports from 
America of cotton exceed the imports from India at least eight or nine 
times over. But let us ajiply another test. There is the island 
of Mauritius, inhabited by ninety-six thousand human beings, of 
whom, the other day, seventy-six thousand were slaves ; and they are 
little better yet, bewuse tliey have not yet had time so materially to 
improve their circumstances, as to make a verj' material alteration in 
the trade of that island. Therefore, I shall go back to tbe years of 
their apprenticeship, in order to give you the calculations whicli I think 
most just. To the island of Mauritius, with a populafion* of only 
uinety-si.x thousand, our exports were £356,000; ourimports, £69 7,000; 
and Uie taxes upon all, including both slaves and masters, were 52s. 8d. 
per head. Take the colonj’ of Sydney, made up of all sorts. Sydney 
is said to contain a population of eighty-five thousand. From Sydney 
they export, as you are aware, very much wool and other things, to the 
amount of £514,000, and import to the amount of £749,000 ; and the 
inhabitants of Sydney pay taxes per head of 77s. 7d. Then, in British 
Guiana, where there is a popmation of ninety-nine thousand seven 
hundred, we exjiort to the amount of £666,000, and impoi't to the 
amount of £1,929,000, and the whole population pay on an average 
31s. 3d. per head in taxes. The little island of Trinidad, with a popu- 
lation of forty thousand, takes to the amount of £233,000, and exports 
to the amount of £298,000. And the desjrised island of St. Domingo, 
said to be over-run with brutes in the form of negroes — those human 
beings whom all the world have agreed to laugh at, but could not con- 
quer — they, you know, have an export trade of about a million, and an 
import trade of about a million, though the population is not more than 
one million one hundred thousand. Then look at British India, con- 


taining one hundred ^millions of inhabitants, whose export trade does 
not exceed £2,500,000, or about Gd. per head, and with an import lTa<l£. 
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Sweden, nnd Portugal, and Dcinnnrli, nbonl one million more ;,mnkiitg 
an nggrepitc of boiwecu live and six millioiia of Imman beings 
bold in bondage. And wliul does Ibis jirodncc ? • A slave trade be- 
tween Africa and the oiber parts of the world, to tbo extent of ono 
bnndred and sixty tbonsmnd, or one bnndrcd and .seventy tlionsand per 
annum, at a cost to Africa, as 1ms been demonstrated, of ilircc bnndrcd 
and seventy five tlionsand, or nearly ; so tlmt during every revolution of 
tins c.nrlb upon its axis, innru tliiut ono thousand bunian beings arc 
cither by slangbtcr or enslavement sacrificed. Either they are slaugb- 
lered in the predatoty wars waged to procure slaves, or die in tbo 
dreadful march from flic interior to llie coast, or aro immlored in tbeir 
imssage, or pine in bondage on tbe ric«? plains of Carolina, or the val- 
ley of the Mississippi ; and ibus ibreo bnndrcd and seventy five tbon- 
eand of tbeclnldrcn of Afric-natv eiiber immolated on tbeir own slum's, 
die njmn tbe ocean, or are carried into reinniless c.aptiviiy. Wo wish 
this to be pat an end to. And how is tins trade to be put an end to ? 
Do men go to tbe expense of sending rnflian fiends to Africa, to steal 
men and women, that iliev may have tbe abstract pleiLsim* of ill-tn'ating 
them, and calling tbcin slaves? No: you wpnl cotton. Yonr mills 
are continually crying, givi', give, give. Tltc Amerienns love money ; 
and to get your money, tliev .“end men to .Africa to steal men and wo- 
men and cbildren there, nnif to bring them to 'I\‘xns or Culm, in order 
that you may sweeten yonr morning drink wlib sugar, and clothe your- 
selves wiUi cotton. Now, why must every vein of Africa thus bleed ? 
AVliy must every wind tlmt passes over the jdains of Carolina gather 
up file sighs of liroUen hearts ? Will the cotton tree grow otdy in tlie. 
valley of ihe Mississipjii ? Atusi the crushed cane with its sweets hu 

I irocfmsl at the exjienso of the, cfnshcd hc.arls of millions of hmnnn 
mhigs.^ Whe.ro is the home of the cotton tree? *ls it America? 
No. Then' it is a foivigncr and an exotic, 'J'hc home tif the cotton 
tree is India ; then; it 1ms grown for four thousand ye.nrs. Do you 
want to know who w<iro it ? 'I’ho Hindoos and the Egyjitiuns wore 
it; the noble, graceful, civilized Asiatics wore it. 1 .say civilized — 
luxmiant in all the fniits of learning and tn.sio ; while our barbarous 
ancestors clothed tbeir bodic.s with skins, or covcivd them with 
paint. I/>ok then from the sborc.s of America to the jilalns of India — 
to tbe birtli-jdace of the cotton plant. Enconmgc India ; foster and 
cherish India. Sjicak the word ; and you shall Imvo cotton, and yon 
shall have no discriniiimting duties; wc will nut n.sk you to say, 

" which is the hlnod-siaincd jirodiicc, and which is the produce of well 
paid induslTy." The willing husbandman will give yon cotton for 4(i . 
per lb. while the slave miustcr, taxed with the enrso of bis system, can- 
not alford it you for le.ss than 9d. jier lb. II ere then arc profit and pbil- 
antliropy going band in Imnd ; andaswcnrcall agreed ils nitiniml beings 
to use mravs for the acconipli.sliment of our ends, I believe it is our 
duly Ki look upon this ipicsiion in this aspect. 1 touch upon it the 
more freely, because I lind, .standing n.s I do before this audience, the 
most grave and influential jmrl of my subject would be left unnamed, 
if I did not tell you tlmt njion the jinnciplc of jiolitical econoniv, by 
jintting into operation the laws of .supply and (Icnuuid, bv breaking 
down tiic barriers which prejudice and ignorance have nprc.ared, you 
may give Imiipincss to a hundred miliums of human beings, freedom 
to millions more, and peace and security to an entire nation on th?;<-^, 
continent of Africa. . yjjT ' 
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slirine of our cnjiidity. I would l«.ivc our wharves covered with the 
sugar, cotton, and tea, and rice, and indigo of Itidin, hut I would not 
have a single native of the cojttitrv enslaved or disposscsst'd. I would 
not have tlic scenes of the Mississipjn and the Si. LawTcncc jicrijclmtcd 
over ngaitt njion the h.anks of the Uttn 5 nnj*ooter and the Ganges. 
Least of all, would 1 have those energies which I desire, to see exerted 
to fare India, put forth to injure and destroy her. I want you to send 
tiothing to India hut just laws, your onlers, yotir inoncyj and yonr 
inauufactnres. If yoti will follow mo through the Icctnrc.s 1 have 
coiHinenccd, from topic to topic, from deinonstmiion to dcnionstration, 
I will show yon liow, withotit going hoyond the limits of your omi 
Exchange and manufactory, you inayhestow prosjieriiy and happiness 
upon a gre.M and gratefnl "pcojdc, and bring down upon yon the hlc.«.s- 
ing of millions ready to jieri<h. 1 invoke von, then, by every feeling 
of'cnlightcned patriotism, hy even* principle of honoumhfe enter- 
prise, and every recollection of htimati res)>onsihiHty, to otttcr upon 
the work 1 have set before you. So shall you jwove yourselves a 
generous and magnanimous people. So shall your righfconsue.cs go 
before you, and the glory of the lAtrd bring up tho rear. 


i:nd ok Tiii: riusT t-KCTOiii;. 
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l«Hlc tlu'ir pntriinngc und ntirnd to their jirivntc cojironis, niul have 
hren nn\'iou!« rather to resist all experiments to belter the coiulilioii and 
bring out the resources of the cnniitryi than to invent and carry otil 
jdans of improrement— ifi 1 say, it can bo shewn that the- welfare of 
the multiplying millions of tho East has been orcrluokcd in a general 
and jwcvalcnt desire to advance party and personal objects, ihett, I 
think, it will be seen and felt by tlic friends of India, that the time is 
come to look fnnn those who have proved themselves (t»> say tholcast) 
unequal to tho due disehargeof Uieir delegated imst, to those by whom 
that intsthas been confided, and who nreboimd, before man and before 
God, tosee that thenower theyhavobcslowcd, is neither neglectwl.inm<- 
rcmlcd, nor nbusctl. Itui, further; if it can bo shewn that, through 
the incom]>Gtcncc or malversation of the rulers of India, a vast nmotmi 
of misery and injustice has been inflicted upon the natives ; that the 
prosperity of the empire has declined; that the sources of its revenuo 
arc gradually diminishing ; that already tho symptoms of disafTeciion 
nnd distrust 'are appearing ; odd to which, that the grow th in wealth 
and comfort of ilie people, of tliis conntrv is greatly rctanled by tho 
]>rcscnt system of Indian udminisiration— iltetj, sirs, 1 think a case has 
iKscn made out warrattting a prompt and eflecinal ittlcrfcrettco. 1 think 
1 shall ftilly succeed, before these lectures arc brought to n close, in 
shewing that such a case exists. 

More than twenty years ago, the late hir. ^Hll was of opi- 
nion, that the members of the court of proprietors (the domocm- 
tical branch of Utc East India Conip.any) had forgotten their 
duty, nnd had hccoino utterly indiflerent’ to tho way in which 
the* government of India was conducted. After descrihiug tho 
constiuition and powers of tliat •court, nnd labouring to j)rovo that 
" tho aristocracy nnd monnrcliy were subordinate nnd •subject” to it, ho 
says — Nolwitiistanding tho ' power which, by the thcoij* of tho con- 
stitution, is tints reserved to the popular jtari of tho system, all power 
has ccntcrwl in Uio court of directors; nnd the government nnd the 
company have been an oligarchy in point of fact. So for from med- 
dling loo much, the court of proiiriciors has not attended to’ the com- 
mon nflaits, even sufliciaill^' for the business of inspection,” That tho 
lionoumhlc court has not improved since this likeness wus dniwn, you 
will Irclicvc, when I tell you, that at a recent meeting, the members 
allowed themselves to he told by ono of tho directors, ilint Utcir busi- 
ness was not, to call for papers or to inquire into tho nets of the court 
above, hut, to rcccivo iJicir dividends, nnd leave other matters to their 
superiors. On that occasion, not o munnur, not a word of dissent was 
hctird. Tho law* was talccn from the lips of the director willt mute 
submission, nnd tlic consUtuency stood rebuked in tho presence of 
their haughty representative. Little, therefore, can be looked for from 
men, who, having long lost sight of their duties, have at lost suiTcred 
their own rights to bo token away, and can now calmly submit to 
ho told by their elected servants, Uiat thc^’ Imvo no right to look 
into their own aflairs. Alas* for Uio people of India, whilo thoir 
destinies nro in hands like these. It » impossible, sirs, to attend 
a meeting of the court of proprietors, with a mind suitably nflcctcd by 
tho consideration of tho vast magniludo and importanco of tho interests 
connected with our cinpiro in the East, nnd there to mark tho character 
of tho debates, tho reception which certain gre.at questions meet with, 

. and the votes that ore given, without deeply lamenting the situation of 
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from corrcclinp; malrcrsntion %v!th rof^ord to tho htRlt trual rested in (ho com- 
jwiy, Is the rery tiilni; whicli at once pives n title, tiiul imposes on us n duty to 
interfere with effect, wherever power and nnthority oripinntinp from ourselves 
are pen'orted from their puritOses, and heeome Itisinimenls of wTonp nnd vio- 
Icnco. If parliasncnt, sir, had nothing to do with this eimrter, we tnipltt have 
some sort of epicurean excuse to stand aloof, ludiffvrcnl spectators of what 
passes in the company's name In India and in London. Jlut if tve nre tlio very 
cause of titc evil, we nre in a special manner ctiffaccd to the redress; and for us 
passively to hr.sr with oppressions comtaUted umier tiio sanction of our own 
autliority, is in tmtit and rca’^on for this htmseto I'c an active accomplice in tho 
nl'UfC. That the power, notoriously, grossly ahused, has hecn honjrht from us, 
is very eerlain. • Rut this dreumstance, which is ttrpetl against the. iiiil,hccomes 
an p.tiditional mothr for our interference, test we sliouldhe thouitht to have sold 
tlie I'loeal of millions of men for the hase consideration of ntoney. ti'e sold, I 
admit, ail that we had to sell ; that is, our authority, not our control. "We h.ad 
not a right to make a market of our duties.” 


It is tioidriotts, however, that tho p,arHanient, like the East Itidi.a jtro- 
prictorv, hate failed in their duty to their jmssessions in the East. So 
Ihr fnntt heini; iinprc.vsod with n sense of their vnlnn and importance, 
our le^slators have appcaavl to regard them ns almost below their 
serious notice. The oxperietteo of more lliatt fifty years has shotni, 
that the most insignificant topic of n loe.al, temporan*, or jtcrsoiial 
character, has a belter cbancc of securing the attention and cotisidcr- 
ation of the legishiture, Unn the condition and claims of a dominion 
as extens-ivo as Europe, with a population comprising a sixth part of 
the inliabitants of the glolte. The very best informed on parliamcnt- 
nn' tnatturs, arc perfectly awara that this is the painful fact. Never 
A^a-s the disregard of Indian nfTnits more conspicuous, than during 
the. debates which took place on the' granting of the last, charter. Do 
you ask, when will it he otherwise ? 1 answer, when you, the people 
of England, ojica yotir eyes to tlie value of this empire, to the rc- 
sjionsibility of your position, and the solemn duty which your distant 
dominion ’imi»oscs upon you ; when yon show vour detennination to 
explore its A~.ist resources, and cultivate a kindly and advantageous 
intercourse with its wretched inhabiumts ; when you enter with vigour 
ujwa the prosecution of that honourahlc and extensive coimricrcc with 
tiio Ea>t to which yon have been so long invited, but in vain. Then 
will ibis forgotten empire become visible to the optics of honourable 
and right bonouroble Icgislatorsj then will they begin, with eager and 
wondering eyes, to incasure its length and its breadth ; then will they 
enter into nice compulations and comparisons respecting its imports 
and exports, its produce and capacity ; then will India no longer bo a 
bore and a bugbear, but, what it re^ly is, and ought to be, a"^snbjcct 
claitning the profoundest study, and an empire worthy tlic lofiiest 
eloquence which orators can display, and thcVriscstcoasiderationwhich 
statc.'-nien can bestow. 


If then, we find this mightv empire at present neglected ainrc* V/ 
the East India Company and the parliament, what sliall be c'kx'-' 
Shall we abandon to their fate scores of millions of our ft ;Jow j-?,. 


jccis ? Shall we leave a people ignorant of their political 
hclples.s because ignorant, the prey of insatiate tax -ic- 

tiins of cvety experiment which their lulers may cbw'* Vj r.uti;.':-, to 
nscermitt how far and how long they may extract ■» taitl a L^c- 
gared people, in defiance of every principle of rwerrr.u?.-r.Lc:T£ 
every law of the i’jing God ? Are we at iry.rTy to ttTr. a cuif -esr =;■ 
the piercing erv of dis^ss wafted to ns fren: ti,i cf ' 
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subject. Let me observe, that if I do not on'this occasion cite written 
anthoritics in proof of all the statements I make, it is only because 
the time would fail me to do so, but that 1 hold myself prepared to 
substantiate, by cridence of the highest character, the truth and 
accuracy of all that- 1 advance. In my published address it .will be 
seen that 1 am in the habit of furnishing abundant testimonies. . 

The condition pf India ! — Look at the circumstances of tlie people, 
impoverished almost to the lowest possible degree. The ranks of 
society, as nearly as can be, levelled. Princes deposed — ^nobles de- 
graded — ^landed proprietors annihilated — the middle classes absorbed — 
the cultivatoi's ruined^ — great cities turned into farm villages — villages 
deserted and in ruins — ^mendicancy, gang robbery, and rebellion 
increasing in every direction. This is no exaggerated picture. This 
is the state and the present state of Indio. Some of Oio finest tracts of 
land havebeen fomaken, and given up to the untanied beasts of the j angle. 
The motives to industry have been destroyed. The soil seems to lie 
under a curse. Instead of yieldmg abundance for the wants of its 
onii population, and die inhabitants of other ingions, it docs not keep in 
existence its omi children. It becomes the burying place of millions, 
who die upon its bosom, crynug for bread. In proof of Uiis, tvun 
your eyes backward upon the scenes of tlie past year. Go with me 
into the north-western provinces of the Bengal presidency, and I will 
show you the bleaching skeletons of five hundred thousand human 
beings, who perished of hunger in the space of a few short months : 
yes, died of hunger in what has been- justly called the granary of the 
world ! Bear uith me, if I speak of the scenes which were exhibited 
during the prevalence of this famine. The air for miles was poisoned 
by the effluvia emitted from tire imtrefydng bodies of the dead. The 
rivers were choked with the corpses thrown into 'their channels. 
Mothers cost tlieir little ones beneath the rolling waves, because they 
would not see them draw their lost gasp, and feel them stiifen in their arms. 
The English in tire city were prevented from taking their customary 
evening drives. Jackals and vultures approached, and fastened upon 
the bodies of men, women, arrd children, before life was extinef. Mad- 
ness, disease, despair, stalled abroad, and no human power present to 
arrest their progress. It was the carnival of death / And this occurred 
in British India — ^in Uie reign of Victoria the First I Nor was the event 
extraordinary and unforeseen. For from it: 1835-36 witnessed a 
famine in the northern provinces 1833 beheld one to tlie eastward. 
1822-23 saw one in the Deccan. They have continued to increase in 
frequency and- extent under our sway^ for more than half a century. 
Under the administration of Lord Clive, a famine in the Bengal pro- 
vinces swept off three millions ; and at that time the British specula- 
tors in India had tlieir granaries filled to repletion with com. Horrid 
monopoly of the necessaries of life ! Thus three millions died while 
there was food enou^, and to spare, locked up in the storehouses of 
the rich I 

An eloquent ivriter in the Edinlurgh Revieio has thus described 
this event : — 


“In the summer of 1770, the iiuns failed; the earth was parched up; -the 
tanks were empty ; the rivers shrank -within their beds ; a famine, such os is 
known only in countries where every household depends for support on its own 
little patch of cultivation, filled the whole valley of the Ganges with misery and 
death. Tender and deScate women, whose veils had never been lifted before 
the public gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in which Bastfw^iiealopy 
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beings ? ‘ Are you riot exalted ' for that very purpose ? Is there 
not for nations as well as indiridnals a day of probation, and 
a day of retribution ? And, if we abuse our privileges, as 
surely as Rome, and-. Carthage, and Nineveh, and Tyre have sunk, 
and the richest maritime cities have become wetched villages, where the 
fisherman hangs his nets, so surely shall this land, now first among the 
naUons of the world, be forgotten, or if remembered, remembered only 
to be infamous, if she stretches not forth tlie sceptre of mercy instead 
of the rod of oppression, and delivers not mankind from thraldom instead 
of binding them down in slavery. Avert, I beseech you,, if you can, 
die recurrence of such appalling events. Even while I am speaking, 
a famine is desolating another of the provinces of India. ' 

Do you ask, why this wholesale destruction of human life ? I reply, 
and while I do so, I am fully aware of the nature of the accusation I 
bring against the government of India, at home and abroad, and am 
ready to sustain it — because the people have been virtually robbed of 
their soil^ — deprived of die fruits of their industry — ^prevented from ac- 
cumulating the means of meeting a period of drought, and are thus 
doomed to death, should the earth - refuse, for a single season, to -yield 
its increase. Our government (says one of t&e highest authorities) 
has been practically one of the most extortionate and oppressive that 
ever existed ; and a committee of the House of Commons has declared 
that our revenue system in India, is one of habitual extortion and in- 
justice, leaving nodiing to the cultivator but what he is able to secure 
by evasion and fraud. Can any evidence be required, more conclu- 
sive, in proof of the ruinous nature of our administration, than is fur- 
nished by the fact, that famines are becoming almost general, and that 
they are sweeping off their victims by hundreds of diousands — and that 
these famines occur in the most fertile districts of the globe, and during 
a period of profound internal peace ? The master evil of the present 
system in India is the land tax. The goveniment has made itself de 
facto the universal landlord — ^has assumed the right to tax the soil to 
any extent — ^has fixed an assumed capability on every field of produce—^ 
tlien, an assumed price on the produce of tlie field — and then fixed, 
that from thirty -five to forty-five per cent, of the money value of the 
crop, shall be tlie tax to the state for ever — and, if the cultivator should 
lay out his money in the improvement, in any way, of the land under 
his management, the government claims the right of making a new 
assessment, in proportion to the assumed increased value of the crop. 
This is the unnatural system of the government in India — a system 
under which 


all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abonunablc, unutterable. 


The results of this system have appeared in a thousand affiicting 
forms. Rural industry has been crashed — enterprise has been ren- 
dered profitless — cultivated lands, overburthened by taxation, have 
been abandoned — the revenue has declined — the prosperity of the 
country has been undermined at its foundations — ^property has gone 
on deteriorating, until estates have been sold for less than the amount 
of one year’s taxes. Mr. Rickards informs us that the land owners of 
Malabar offered their estates to the government, on condition of tlieir 
receiving a bare subsistence of rice and curry in return. If tlie prin- 
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without any nnxlcly, in the consciousness of tiicse lands hclnff their proprrty; 
and of their hring abic to leave them behind for the future subsistence of tlic’ir 
families, tlicsc men arc now, all at once, put out of them by the mere strobe of 
the pen of .*i stripling ofliecr, who perhaps passes sentence with no other object 
in view than to nialce a display of his zeal for the interests of his honour.aldo 
employers, or to o1>tnin a lift in their service. Now, spo.aking politically, wliat 
government, c.an depend ujum the security of its country, when It.s c.ast, its west, 
and its north arc choked with tlie smell of powder, and’ whilst its very allies arc, 
from dissatisfaction, .sending out emissaries to scclc protection from Us enemies, 
and its snl>jccts arc cvoiywlmro cherishing the deepest discontent? Any help- 
ing h.ind, then, which any of you maybe able to hold out to avert the ovils 
under whicl> the natives are groaning, will be regarded os an everlasting obliga- 
tion conferred on India." 


Only n very short tiino before coming to this meeting, on looking 
over a file of Bombay jtapers, by the Inst arrival, I find an editorial 
article extracted from tbo.:il[<7r<r Journal, so entirely corrobomtive of the 
view I have taken, and so encouraging in rcfcrcnco to the work upon 
which I have entered, that 1 shall oflbr no apology for laj^ing it before 
you. The article was occasioned by tlie arrival iiJ India of the account 
of a meeting held in Glasgow, upon this subject, in January last. 


“The Geascow Pmheic Meeting. — AVnnlof space has prevented us from 
t.aking c-irtier nntice of the Meeting, held by the citizens of Glasgow, on the 
15ll» January, in hclialf of the natives of tins country ; and llic same cause pre- 
cludes insertion of the resolutions entered into on that occasion ; tlicy liavc 
already appeared In the public prin(.s. 

•• Always regarding discussions of this nature favoumhly, we looic upon liie 
proceedings of this meeting p.artieularly, a.s prr^nnnt trith the mott benejieittl 
eomeguenerti not, however, from the cspectatlon that citlicr tiic Ilrltish Par- 
liament or tlte Court of Dimetora in'W tend an attentiee ear to its heneroleni 
appeal. Hut we tidnk, tliat the nttcntlpn drawn by the leading men of influen- 
tial citic.s, to India and Indian affairs, is well calculated to rouse the public 
mind, and to excite a spirit of inquiry on matters involving tlfebest Interests of 
tlie liritish Empire in tlie E.n.»t. The strong array of facts which the resolu- 
tions embody, cannot fail in enlisting the better feelings of tho people of Scot- 
land in favour of the long neglected natives of this country ; audit is bigli time 
tiiat the Lamentable npatiiy with which their welfare has iiithcrto been regarded 
were removed, and active mc.asurc3 taken to secure to tlicm a tithe of tjiosc pri- 
vileges which arc elsewhere the inheritance of liritish sulijccts. 

“ Whatever may bo the opinion of others to Uio contrary, a c.arcful examina- 
tion of Uic present condition of the natives in these provinces, has convinced us 
that much of tlie misery and depression under which they sufler, is attributablo 
to the erroneous political system by which they liarc iiithcrto been governed. 
It lias repeatedly been asserted that India is not surpassed by any country in 
fertility of soil; yet it is no less true that she has become “too expensive to 
govern," tliat her revenues ave yearly decreasing, her wealth and resources 
being gradu.aily dried up, and whole tracts depopulated from want of tho 
common necessaries of life. We do not assert that tlie famine and its fearful 
ravages, which have caused tlie cry of human misery to reach the car, and 
excite the sympatliics of Britain, arc chat^cablc to the rulers of the country ; 
we would rather endeavour to point out some of the glaring evils under which 
the natives labour, and tee would then leave it to our British friends to deter- 
mine whether, supposing theg had to contend against such a system, poverty 
and misery would then be less felt, or the ravages of famine be less frequent. 

' “ The land tax exacted by government as tho holder or lord of the soil, we 
consider to be the most fruitful source of tho accumulating evils that opprep 
the country. It is well known that no native can possess freehold property in 
tlie soil, wMch he may improve or alienate at plcasnrc, and there are consequently 
no country gentlemen or independent landlords. A policy which constitutes tlie 
government farmer-general of the soil, and winch causes it to look to that source 
alone for the support of its ever increasing establishments, carries within itself 
the seeds of oppression <ind ruin, cuts off all interest and association between 
the soil and its cliildrcn, stifles industry, takes away every motive to exertion. 
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canals, and other facilities for internal coinmniiication, T have the 
authority of. one of the -very host infonnod writers upon Indian sub- 
jects, for sayuig, that when the East India Coinjjany was called upon, 
during the last parliainentaiy examination, to show what public works 
they had erected during the twenty years of their charier, it appeared 
that the whole sum expended in civil and military labours, over the 
entire face .of Uie country, did not equal what has been expended upon 
the railway between" here and Liverpool. No wonder then that agri- 
culture languishes, ajid commerce too. What shall we say of the ma- 
nufactures of the country ? They have dwindled and decayed. The 
matchless muslins of Dacca, the rich brocades of Benares — these have 
ceased to be in demand, and ceased to be fabricated. The external 
commerce of the countr}*, inwards and outwards, taken at ten millions, 
only amounts to one rupee, or two shillings per head. The poverty of 
the people in tlieso districts is almost beyond conception. Numbers 
of the cultivators get but one meal a day, and that but a scanty one ; 
while some are actually obliged to eke out their food by gathering wild 
herbs and weeds. The Hon. Mr. Shore .satT — 

“ "Witli respect to flic poverty of the people; — Wq have heard so much of the 
blessings of the British government, end the wealth which the people have ac- 
cumulated,- while reposing under its beneficent shadow, that some of my -readers 
will probably sneer at the mention of poverty. . It is nevertheless true. Each 
(Ustrict of tile Bengal presidency averages about a million of inhabitants; 'yet, 
in each there are .not, on the ;iveragc, fifty men among the carpenters, black- 
smitlis, masons, jewellers, boat-builders, and other artificers, who could under- 
take to perfoNU a piece of work to the value of fifty rupees, without receiving, 
an advance in cash to procure the necessary materials; and this is a fact well 
known to all merchants and oOicrs, who have ever had occasion to build a house, 
or construct any work or machine. ■ M’hat .should wo think of the wealth and 
prosperity of England, if there were not fifty artificers out of cverj' million of 
population, who could not engage to perform a" work to the v-vluc of fifty pounds, 
without receiving an advance of money ? It is precisely the same in the culti- 
vation of the soU. The land is subdivided into small portions, each tilled by. its 
respective owner, who has Ids own plough and bullocks ; nineteen-twentieths of 
these are so poor, that without periodical advances at every h.arvcst, to procm-c 
seed, and food to live on till tlie crop is ripe, tlicy would not be able to cultivate 
at all." 

Take tbe tpstimony of a foreigner, the Rev. Howard Malcolm, of 
Boston, U. S. 

“ Feb. 1837. A more beautiful country than that from Cuddalorc to Tanjore 
(Madras) cannot possibly be imagined. The dense population and rich soil give 
their energies to each other, and produce a scene of surpassing loveliness ; 
but the taxes and other eaxtses keep down the labourers to a state below that of our 
Southern slaves.” 

Oil, when shall we cease to fuinish occasion for such taunts as these r* 
When shall the proud pro-slavery American be prevented from spying 
out the nakedness of the land, and finding some apology for his own 
slave system — the vilest under the blue canopy of heaven — ^in the con- 
dition of our tax-ridden fellow -subjects on the fertile but mismanaged 
plains of India? Oh, that such rebukes may sling us to the perfor- 
mance of our duty 1 Let us make haste to do justice to India, and our 
reverend 'author shall no longer be able to talk of famishing Hindoos 
or “ Southern slaves," for the prosperity bf the one shall be the free- 
dom of the other. 

“ The government share of rice crops is, on an average, about 50 per cent. 
But the mode of collection (in money) causes tlic cultivator to pay about threc- 
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by foreign supplies ; tlio production and sale of the absolute neces- 
saries of life inono}>olised by the rulers of the country ; the ndininis- 
tration of justice a bye-word ntid subject of derision ; strippling func- 
tionaries ft'otn another land placed over tbein, filled with the pride 
and insolence of oflice, and the aristocracy of the skin ; their institu- 
tions invaded and broken up ; their pilgrims to the Ganges (till re- 
cently) taxed on the road ; Uicir ancient public works suflered to 
cmniblc into dust, and their jicrsons and jirctcnsions treated nith 
s^’stcnnitic and incniiblc contempt. Such being the state of things, will 
yon wonder to bo told that the people do not love us ? !Do you not 
rather wonder that six hundred and seventy-four civilians, and thirty 
thous.md llritish troops arc able to retain the country, and work all 
tho mischief and ruin I linvo described ? Can you bo suqmscd if 
they feel towards Britain as tho poet has described ? 

" Tult 1ml f a century has pass’d away, 

And never, never, in one Indian soul, 

Of all the millions crushed by our controul. 

Hath love, hath {latitude for nuf;ht that's dear. 

Stirred towards thee, or any thontthl hut fear. 

AVc live twnonj' them like a walkinR hli|;tit. 

Our very name the watchword of nOrii'iit; 

Ifo sympatliy, no pity, no remorse. 

Our end is profit and our means arc force.” 

•' It may he doubted (says a Company’s scrv.int) if at any time since' we first 
occupied territory in India, such deep and dangerous disaircction has prevailed, 
as exists at present." 

“ By depriving the community of their rights, (says another) wc havc'hngcn- 
dered crime, miseiy, and revolt: and cvety fresh inroad on tlio municipalities 
loosens our liold on the nflfcctions of tho people, and hastens our downfal." 

“ Such is the insecurity of our tcnuri* of India, (says Sir Charles hlctcalf) 
that 1 sliouhl not be tlie le.ast surprised to awako some inonang and find tho 
whole thing blown up.” 

“ 1 repeat it, (says Mr. Dickens, the Registrar of the Supreme Court at Ben- 
gal) terror .and distrust extensively prevail among tlic people of this country, 
and if these feelings subside into the certainty that there is no hope, that 
will but genenate other feelings which a rooted sense of wrong can never foil 
to produce.” 

“Wc talk (says Dwnrlcanauth Tagore, a worthy Brahmin, ‘ the most remark- 
able man in India, of his nation') of tho tyranny of tho Mahomedan govern- 
ment; but what are the English doing? 'Ihcy arc taking away from us all 
that the bcncvulcncc of tlic Mahomedans had given us. The just, tho libcr.al, 
the enlightened English ore depriving us of all tliat a tyrannical, bigoted, seini- 
barharian’s government bestowed. Is tins the boasted justice and liberality of 
our rulers?" ' 

Who docs not feel these sarcasms, so richly deserved, bring a blush 
upon his check ! 

" Wo are (says Mr. Shore) abhorred by the people, who would hail with joy, 
and instantly join, tlio standard of any power they thought strong enough to oc- 
casion our downfal.” 

Finally, on this part of tho subject, Mr. Adam says : — 

“Tlio people would cliangc masters to-morrow, without a struggle and 
without a sigh.” 

Everyone of tlic authorities I have quoted is, or has been, a servant 
of the East India- Company, and every one of them, save one, is 
now liring. Wcstmqpott, tho political agent; Mclcalfi formerly the 
acting governor-general, and now the governor of Jamaica; tho 
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India — tlicn I have not laboured in yain, nor spent my strength for 
nought — tlien I am rewarded— richly rewarded for an}' exertions I 
have been privileged to malce in this cause. Pennit mo to indulge tho 
hope that it may bo so : and receive my assurance tliat, while you oro 
willing to dicer me on, 1 will not bo found reluctant to toil — it will 
bo my delight, as it will be my duty, publicly and privTitoly, in season 
and out of season, to co>opcrato with you in u'orking out the tem- 
poral deliverance of an injured people — while we look nitli humble 
confidence to Him who is the friend of the desolate and afllictcd, 
and tho patron of every good and righteous enterprise. I have 
done. 
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U!j;ain, the crying nccpssilios of that jinojrlc irn]io‘<o upon us an obliga- 
liou lo render them roliof, and to render that relief promjrtly and elli- 
eicnlly. 1 have called your attention to the povcriy of the jrnoplo, 
especially to iho famines lliat. are periodically desoliiling tliat fertile 
region. On a former evening, I endeavoured to dnvw a jiictnrc of 
the scenes of misery and starvation presented in that comitiy dnring 
the ])rcvioiis year; atid since that occasion 1113' e3'c has lallen oj» 
tho following fact: — ^Tho Knglish magistrate at Agra, the capital 
of North Bengal, stales in his official rclorn (liomlmif Thncf, Jane, 
1839 ^, that '• one Inmdrcd and forl3’-fo>ir children have heen .carried 
ofTht’ wolves, snhse<jnenl to the famine," so comjdeteh' had the famine 
anniliilalc'd every thirrg eatahlc in tho coimtr3', but the children that 
were left to the snrrivors. Onr nhilily lo'inodif3' or ameliorate tho 
character of lire Indian govennnent,* and to improve the condition 
of that rmhappy pcojdc, imposes upon us the most sacred ohligatiun 
to interfere on their hchnlf. I have on other' occasions sjroketi 
of the constitution of the East India Coinpanv' : I have shown t'on 
that tho people of this kingdom have handed over, to a joint stock 
comp:m3’, the government of a hundred millions of hmnan heings : 

I have endeavoured to demonstrate that they have not ly so doing 
given np their power to contitrl the East India Company ; on the 
contrary, the)' have created an ohligatiorr — an ohligation most sulcnm 
— ^whic^i at their peril they lose sight of, to locrk most strictK' and 
unceasingly into Uic manner in which that joint stock cornjrany 
administers tho affairs of India, lest, in tho Inngnagc of tho celebrated 
Edmund Burke, the blood of mtllions he required at their hands, and 
it he found that the3' have bartered nwa}', for thc.haso consideration of 
11101103% the liberties and hapjiincss of countless inillions of the hnimiii 
race. I have shown 3-0x1 that yon are aulhori'/.cd to interfere ; that 
you have a constant right of appeal to the imperi!d*p*t’^li‘i’«c’>*- } '*>*>*■ 
there is in that omnipotent bod3* an abiding jiowcr to make laws for 
India, or to repeal laws, or to modify laws, ns tliough no charter net had 
ever been granted to tlic East India Con)pnn3' ; and Uiat 3'ou arc not 
therefore importinontl3% and certainly not mmcccssarily, inl^wfering in 
the affairs of that distant empire, when 3'oii meet, ns you now meet, in 
public meetings for the purjiosc of considering the condition of that 
coimtn% and of recommending to tho legislature of 3'our native land 
tho cx'erciso of that power and that prorogatii'c, which thc3' never 
liave gii’cn up, which tho3’ never can give np, and which tli03' cannot 
lose sight of, without disgrace to themselves, and serious disaster to 
the people so neglected. 

Om dnl3% too, rests upon another foundation — our obligations to 
India. Owe wo nothing to that countr3' ? Is it nothing to have 
drawn from that comilr3% during fift3’ 3'ears, the almost incredible sum 
of a thousand millions sterling P Is it nothing to have an empire, as 
largo os Europe, which costs us nothing ? The aniy sustained 
by the natives — cvcr3' salary paid b3' them — evcr3' pension charged 
upon them — cvcr3’ allowance and assignment and dividend drawn from 
the hard caniings of an impoverished and all hnt exhausted people P . 
Then consider the monc}- amuially remitted to this countr3'. Between 
two and three millions arc drawn, and piiblicl3' accounted for, amt 
appropriated to tlio division of dividends among the proprietors, to the 
]iaymcnl of salaries hero, and the paying off-thc iiitcrcsl of an ncciiinu- 
latcd debt. Tlicn consider the posts of honor, trust, 
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jiicndlcAiicy, by llio successful eunipetition of our inniuifiicturos 
cxpoTiotl from this coiuitryt aud carried into those innrkcts ivhicli they 
once supplied. 1 blame not this country for this : tlicrc is no occasion 
to lament it for the future, if we will be just to that land. Summon 
up the spirit that is there ; release them from tlic t^Tiinuj' to which 
they are now subjected ; scud them into n field uncursed by a ruinous 
land-tax, and allow them to sit under their omi vine and fig tree, none 
daring to make them afraid : then, while they reap a bountiful han'cst, 
and send it to our shores, and are thereby made rich, we will send them 
back the rcgctable. substance they hare reared, in tlic shape of manu- 
factured articles, and thus our advnutagas shall be rccl]iroca1, and our 
joy shall bo one. 

I infer our duty to interfere, from our aliltty to do them good. 
Were our tears hojiolcss ones — were our regrets all vain — I might he 
accused of wasting your time •, and cveu then I should be far better 
occupied than in discoursitig upon the thousand and one other topics 
that arc aloof from our every day interests, and which come not home 
to the nlTcctions ; the discussion of which docs not edify the moral feel- 
ings ; but happily we arc able to do them good ; wo can do them good, 
by ndo]iting liberal and just commercial princijilcs ; we can do tliem 
good, by the exercise of the omnipotent political power which heaven 
pcnnit.s’ us to exercise, on their behalf; wo can do them good, by pro- 
scutiug them with that knowledge which they require, and by humbling 
ourselves to receive frotn them that knowledge which, sunken as 
they arc, they are not impotent to givc^ us. We can give them 
institutions tliut they need — and, by doing ■ this, wo can . dis])lay 
at ouco our power aud our mercy — and^ our power in our mercy*; 
and preserve a kingdom by kindness which wo arc likely to lose by 
coercion. I wish I could impress this ujion my countrymen — ^ivould 
that 1 could make them feel at once their duty to do good to India, 
(uid their ability, which creates their duty. 

"Britain I tliy voice can liM the ilawn ascend; 

On tlice alone the eyes of Asia head. 

lliKh Ariiitrcss I to tlieo her hopes are given, • 

Sole ptcdBC of bliss, and delegate of Heaven ; 

In tiiy dread mantle all her fates repose. 

Or big with blessings, or o’crcast with woes ; 

And future ages siinU'thy mandate keep, 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 

Oh 1 to thy goddiko destiny arise 1 
Awake and meet tlic purpose of the skies 1 
A\lde as thy sceptre waves, let India learn, 

AMiat virtues round the slirino of empire burn.” 

Having said so much in reference to our duty in this matter, I jiro- 
cccd to consider tlic advantages to be derived from pursuing tlic course 
which our duty prescribes. I know that many who hear mo will think 
that this is a needless undertaking. They know, tlicy feel Utat to do 
right is to do well — that honesty is tlic host policy — that an adherence 
to the laws of nature in trade and in commerce, as well os in other 
matters, is always tlio safest, the wisest, and tlio best course. But 
still, it may be advantageous to discuss this principle in detail ; to show 
that our dtity aud our interest go hand in hand on this question — 
that they arc interwoven and inseparable — tliat to bless India is to en- 
rich, to strengthen, to exult ourselves — that, if in this field wo scatter, 
we shall assuredly increase — that we shall reolisse the truth of that 
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is. llcmji nm\ Flan, tSjOOO.OOO cwU., at 203. per ewt 2,000,000 

10. VoKotaWe Oils, 0,000,000 (•nllons, nt la. per i^lloii 300,000 

20. lliilcs, <100,000 cwts., at 303. per cwt <20,000 

21. Skins, untanned or «lrcS3ci1, No. 4,000,000, at Od, each 100,000 

22. I.insccd, 3,.'>00,000 bushels, nlSOs. per qr. 000,000 

23. Tallow, 1,000,000 cwls., nt 20s. per cwt 1,000,000 

24. Dye 'Woods, fie., ofliclnl value 500,000 

23. DntRS and Gums, ditto 600,000 

20. Sundries 1,000,000 


Tot.l1 ..£34,720,000 


The tolnl value of these and other tropical productions imported is, 
you perceive, £34,720,000, of which we receive from India to the vtiluo 
of £4,500,000. Now, I heard it stated in the Court of Proprietors, 
tltal all of tlicso articles could he ohttuned of first-rate quality, and to 
an indefinite extent from Indio, and the statement was not denied by 
mi}' indindtial in the Court, although the principal part of the directors, 
and a largo number of llic proprietors, were present. Now, lotus 
see what proportion is obtained from British India. 

“ Of 40,500,000 cwls. of supar Imported into the_ United Kinpdom, Ilrilish 
India, includinp Ceylon, contributes but 200,000 cwts., not half the quantity 
which the small island of Stnuritius exports, and only equal in quantity to tlic 
exports of St. >'incent, wliich Is but 18 miles long by 10 twoad. 

"Of 500,000 cwts. molasses imported, Uritisii India and Ceylon sendhut 30 cwts. 

“ Of .5,000,000 gallons of rum imported, British India and Ceylon contribute 
40,000 gallons. 

"Of 40,000,000 lbs. of coffoe, British India and Ceylon send hut 9,000,000 Il)s. 

" Of 400j000,000 lbs. of cotton, British India and Ceylon sendhut 50,000,000 Ihs. 

“ Of 50,000,000 lbs. tobacco, Britlsli India and Ceylon send hut 50,000 lbs. 

“ Of 40,000,000 lbs. tea, Briti.sh India sends a few hundred weight, although 
the leaf grows spoutancously, and maybe cnitivated to any extent 

" Of 3,000,000 Ib.s. of cocoa, Briti.sh India sends none to l?ngland. 

“ Of 0,000,000 ihs. of silk, British India sends 1,500,000 lbs., andtliat expor- 
t.ation is owing.to tlic Ba.st India Company. 

" Of 00,000,000 lbs. of sheep's wool, Britisii India sends but 1,000,000 lbs, 

" Of 2,000,000 cwts. of fl.ax and hemp, British India sends Imt 20,000 cwts. 

" Of 3,500,000 hnshbis of linseed, British India sends but 300,000 bushels, 
although it is cheaper and better in llindostan than in any otiicr part oOthc world. 

“ Of 9,000,000 gallons vegetable oils, British India sends init 120,000 gitllons. 

" Of 400,000 cwts. of ludes, British India sends hut 40,000 cwls. 

" Of 1,000,000 cwls. of tallow, British India sends only 500 cwts. 

" Of G(tb,000 Ihs. of cochineal, British India sends hut 200 Ihs. 

" Of 14,000 loads of the cclchnatcd teak wood wliidi England imports, Briti.sh 
India, which abounds with it, sends but 300 loads ; the remidnder is furnished 
by tl»o negroes of "Western Africa." 

From n statement recently drauii up, and approaching, I hclicvc, to 
accuracy, it appears, that in consequence of neglecting India and pre- 
ferring other parts of the world, in almost all of which labour is ob- 
tained from slaves, wo entail upon ourselves, in the shape of an extra 
cost, the following loss, riz ; — 


" On Sug.sr 


„ Cotton 


„ Silk 

1,800,000 

„ Rum 


„ Coifee ............ 


„ Tobacco 


„ Unsced 


„ Flax 


• 

£20,403,901 


Exclusive of Rice, Indigo, Oils, Dyes, Hemp, Drugs, Sic. 
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lion the exclusive topic of a lecture. Yon sec, however, that, .'iccording 
to the ciilcuhitiuns 1 have quoted, from which you may make any fair 
deduction, that we are amongst the most powerful and munificent 
upholders of slavery and the slave trade. Is it not humiliating, is it 
not deeply distressing to reflect, that so large hn amount of the money, 
mechanical skill, physical energy, and manufncturiugcntcniriKC of Great 
Britain, are cnqiloycd in the support of systems so utterly opposed to 
the ])rece])ts of Christianity, and to the laws, the constitution, and the 
genius of the people of this country? In vain the s|)irit of philanthropy 
is dis])lnycd, while the jmnciplcs of our commerce thus stand in an 
antagonist |)osition. Could we get our commerce jilaced upon sound 
jirinciplcs — could we get men to look to Africa, where the free negro 
would grow cotton and sugar upon his native soil, instead of to America, 
where the negro toils in slavery, upon a land to which ho is' a stranger, 
and amongst a people by whom he is abhorred — or, could wo gut the 
attention of our merchants turned to the plains of India, and the banks 
of the Ganges, where men, by millions, wait to bo cmjdo^'cd in the 
grateful task of raising from a fertile soil those fruits of a tro]iicul cli- 
mate which have become articles of necessity amongst us, we shotild 
cflrcct,in the condition of millions of men in three quarters of the globe, 
one of the most happy and glorious revolutions ever witnessed in the 
histoiy of the species. O, that men would cease to act on false 
doctrines ! tliat tlicy would suffer the voice of mercy to coll them 
back to the simple and life-giving principles of a political economy, 
founded upon a just acquaintance with the constitution of man, and 
the great laws which should regulate commercial intercourse ! 
Now, if it bo true that we lose twenty millions of money an- 
nually by consuming the pro(\]ucc of other countries, in pre- 
ference to the produce of India, then wo annually sacrifice more tlmn 
the whole revenue derived from India ; for, by the last returns, it ap- 
jicars that llicir gross revenue is only eighteen millions, fifty-ciglit 
tliousand four hundred and twelve pounds sterling. Then, again, look 
at the shipjiing of England ; will it be believed that, trading with that 
immense coumiy’ during tlie year 1833, there were only 321 “ships — I 
speak of this countrv and India; while at the port of Stockton-on- 
Tees, the amount of shipping in the same year amounted to 8027 ! 
Is there a parallel to this fully, tliis infatuation, this wickedness, in 
the world ? If these facts were not demonstrable by figures, would it be 
believed that we were shutting our eyes all the day long to the value of 
this country, not only in a commercial, but in a moral point of view; 
and fostering, at the expense of millions of pounds per annum, the 
vilest and the most oppressive system of slavery that ever was perpe- 
trated under the sun ? Why should wo prefer New Orleans to Bom- 
bay ? Arc the merchants so much more honourable ? Is their cotton 
so much more pure f Docs it come to us unstained P In one sense 
it may; but in onotlrcr sense it comes to us crimsoned with the blood 
of two millions of slaves 1 Why should we prefer Bmil to IVIndras or 
Bengal — our own tcnltories ? Is sugar so much better coming from 
the Spanish islands, where the master's are tyrants, and the people 
slaves, than coming from our own tcn-itones, grown and cultivated 
by millions of frcc-men ? Sirs, the miseiy entailed, the crime com- 
initted, the extent to which righteous principles are violated by our 
present system, cannot be computed. I come, however, to that bi-anch 
of the subject most iiitercsting to the public of this most populous and 
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England has been immomorially famous for its wool, of which it pro- 
duced abundance before any woollens, except of the coarsest kind, 
were made here ; the wool was then chiefly exported to Flanders, where 
that manufacture was in an extremely flourishing state. Manchester 
was the scat of the woollen manufacture as early as the reign of 
Edward II.” • . 

Then, in reference to the circumstance of their being called cottons, 
he says — The application of tlie term ' cottons' to a woollen manu- 
facture is also expressly mentioned by Camden, who, speaking of Man- 
chester in 1590, says, “ This tonm excels the towns immediately 
around it in handsomeness, populousness, woollen manufacture, market- 
place, church, and college ; hut did much more exbel them in the last 
age, as well by Uie glory of its woolleit cloths, which they call Man- 
chester cottons, as "by the privilege of sanctuar}^ which the authority of 
parliament, under Hcnr}* VIII. transferred to Chester.’ ” Then he 
sa^'S — " It is not a little singular that a manufacture, destined: after- 
wards to eclipse not merely ‘ die glory’ of-lhe old ‘ Manchester cot- 
tons,’ hut that of all otlier manufactures, should thus have existed in 
name long before it existed at all in fact. It has been conjectured, 
tliat the word ' cottons’ was a corruption of ' coatings but it is very 
evident that the name was adopted from foreign cottons, which, being 
fustians and other heavy goods, were imitated in woollen by our manu- 
factmem.” . , It is manifest, says Mr. Baines, that, in 1641, the cotton 
manufacture had become well established in Manchester. The spread 
of the manufacture, however, does not appear to have been very rapid. 

In the present day, when “ Manchester men‘’ are regarded as mer- 
chont princes, .it is amusing to look back to the middle of the 17lh cen- 
tury, when a gang of Manchester chyipmen used to take their merchan- 
dise upon pack horses, 'and make a circuit .of the suri-punding tomis, 
bringing home sheep’s wool for the makers of worsted yam, and, when 
at home, participating in the ordinary labours of their servants., 

Towards the latter end of the 17th century, and at the beginning of 
die 18th, there were considerable importations of Indian cotton goods, 
calicoes, muslins, and chintzes, and the consequence was a loud: outcry 
amongst manufacturers, which prevailed with parliament to exclude 
them by heavy penalties. You will pardon mo, perhaps, if I illustrate 
the spirit of this period by a reference to some curious extracts, from 
pamphlets published at the time, .and furnished by Mr. Baines. This 
part of the lecture is not without its moral. 

In 1678, a pamphlet was issued under the tide of* The Ancient Trades 
decayed and rerived again.” Hear how the author weeps over the fallen 
fortunes of woollen fabrics in this country ! On page 77, diis audior 
says : — 

" This trade (the woollen) is very much hindered by our own people, who do 
wear many foreign commodities instead of our own, as may be instanced in 
many particulars, viz. : — ^instead of green soy, that was wont to be used for 
children's frocks, is now used painted and India-stained and striped calico; and 
instead of a perpetuana or shalloon to lyne men's coats with, is used sometimes 
a glazencd calico, wliich in the whole is not above twelve-pence cheaper, and 
abundantly worse. And sometimes is used a Bangale, that is brought from 
India, both for lynings to coats, and for petticoats too ; yet our English ware is 
better and cheaper than this, only it is thinner for tlie summer. To remedy this, 
it. would' bo necessary to hay a very high impost upon ail such commodities as 
"tliesc.arbj'aiid that no calicoes or other sort of linen be suffered to be glazed.” 

> iThc celebrated De Foe, the immortalised author of " Robinson 
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find tho imports of cotton in 1837 woro, from America, 844,068 bales; 
Brazil, 116,266; East India, 146,105 ; Egypt, 39,234; and oUier 
sorts, 29,461 ; making a total of 1,174,114 bales. 

Now, look back for a moment. In 1784, cotton from America was 
unknown. During that year dn American vessel came into tho port of 
Liverpool, and landed eight bags of cotton/ calling it American cotton, 
and they were seized ; it being utterly incredible that America should 
hare sent cotton to this country ; but, in 1834, just fifty years after- 
wards, wo received from that same country 731,466 bales; Younill 
perceive, then, that a largo portion of our supply is from America, either 
from the United States or from Brazil. The East Indies do not send 
much more tlian Brazil, and only one-third as much os Uic United 
States of America. Now you well know liow cotton is produced in tho 
United States ; that some six or seven hundred thousand human beings 
arc kept constantly at work to grow it; and tlmt tliey arc slaves in the 
worst and most absolute sense of tlie word ; that, to continue this trade, 
Vuginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, are great slave-rearing states; 
and there is reason to believe, that, were it not for the encouragement 
given to tho cultivation of tliis.brandi of industry by the vary largo and 
increosmg demand of this country, and the extraordinary prices which 
out manufacturers arc compelled to pa}', slavery would decline, and soon 
become utterly extinct, throughout die whole of tho United States of 
America. The cotton of Brazil is produced in precisely tho same way. 
The empire of Brazil contains more than two millions of slaves, and the 
chief part of the slave tmde between Afirica and tho continent- of America 
is carried on uitli Brazil, tho slaves being boldly imported into the com- 
mercial capital, Rio Janeiro. I, sirs, am not jealous of tho greatness of 
America. God grant that she moy remain great 1 I only wish that 
she may bo as good as she is great ; I only unsh that hev mercy may be 
commensurate uith her power; I ask no more, than that she take her 
foot from tho necks of her fellow-citizens ; that she open her prison 
doors, and let the captives go free ; that she reap her han'cst, not by 
forced and uncompensated ‘labour, but through the willing industry of 
remunerated men. Let her but free her slaves, and then welcome her 
cotton '. welcome every unstained production that can be sent tons from 
tho four quarters of the globe ! Hero we stand, in the centre of the 
ocean, and as freely as that ocean beats upon our shores, as freely as 
yonder fleecy clouds glide over our green country, ns freely as the winds 
blow, as free as God is bountiful to all, and makes mutum. interchange 
and mutual dependence the laws by wWch he governs this universe, so 
free do I desire the trade of America, and the trade of all other coun- 
tries with this countr}' to be. I only ask if tho principles of their trade 
be righteous ; and, if they be, God speed their commerce, and open ivide, 
for ever, be our ports I 

We are seeking, not only the improvement of India — our pri- 
mary end — but .the exaltation and prosperity of our country, by 
increasing its commercial intcvcourse witli one of the most rich and 
promising portions of the eartli. If, therefore, you aid this society to 
diifuse its information through the length and breadUi of the land ; if 
you aid. me, as the organ of the British India Association, to bring out 
all the fiicts connected with tliis great question, whether they bear upon 
tho institutions, the revenue, or the fiscal regulations ofthe country, the 
character of the people, or the peculiar constitution of their govern- 
ment, the time will come when the veil will be withdrawn which has 

E 
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of those who now hear me, especially those who ore farther advanced 
in years, who can.wellTememher and testify to the texture and dura- 
bility of'the cottons and muslins of India. That India can grow more 
than is necessary for her own consumption is proved, not only by a 
reference to ancient authorities, but by statistics of a very recent 
date. In 1818, India exported to England and China alone, very 
iiearly one hun&ed and^ forty millions of lbs. of cotton. In 1836, the 
Sports from the whole of India were about two hundred millions of 
lbs. More than the one-third of the arable land of India is unoccu- 
pied. The soil fox the cultivation of the indigenous cotton is spread 
over about two hundred thousand square miles ; in many parts, the 
population amounts to from two hmidred and fifty to two hundred 
and eighty on the square mile ; and the pay of a day labourer from . 
one peimy to three-pence per day. There are also soils adapted to the 
growth of all other kmds of Cotton. The seed carried from Barbadoes bos 
been cultivated with tolerable success. The Bourbon cottonhasbeen found 
to flourish on the experimental farms in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
and at Malwan on the western coast. The cottons of America have 
been tried on various parts of the Coromandel coast, and tlie result 
has been most favourable. The province of Tritchinopoly, which has 
refused to grow the indigenous cotton of the country, is now producing 
fine crops of New Orleans.cottoh. The Sea Island cotton has produced 
* well in South Arcot. The cottons which have been grown on the 
western coast of the Malayan peninsula, and at Singapoor, have proved 
equal to the origmal growths of Pernambuco and Bourbon ; while a 
sample from Sugar Island, close to the sea, resembled the tnie Sea 
Island so closely, that those who had been in the -^bit of using the 
latter article, declared the sample tp be a very fine production. At 
Allahabad, Delhi, Hansi, and other parts of the northern provinces, 
where the soil is light and the climate dry, the New Orleans and 
upland Georgian cottons are thriving, and promise to yield equal to the 
parent stock. — ^Most of the information I have just given is derived 
.from a very valuable pamphlet on cotton, by Major-General Briggs, 
who spent thirty-two years in India, traversed every port of the coun- 
try, and made the soils and the cotton's of the country his particular 
study. With regard to the capacity of In^a to produce cotton, Gen- 
eral Briggs says 

. “ 'Wltb respect to. the means India possesses for growing cotton, it is neces- 
sary to consider the extent of the country, the nature of its soil, its vast popula- 
tion, the description of their clotiung, and the purposes to wltich cotton is 
applied, before wo can have any conception of the great capabilities it has of 
suppljinS not only England, but the whole world, if necessary." 

And agtun he says 

“ Wo thinlc enough has been srid to show that there is neither wont of cotton 
soil for the inchgenous nor. the American plant ; and we may with confidence 
assert, os the Imowledgo of soils and climate becomes more and more studied 
and attended to, that Ihdia will prove capable of producing cotton of any qua- 
lity, and to any extent.” 

Take another authority, the Right Honourable Holt Mackenzie, a 
Company’s servant in Bengal, who resided a very long time in India. 
This gentleman says : — 


“ In^a would not be found wanting in any essential requisite for the produc- 
tion of the best cotton, 'The vast extent to which cotton has long been grown. 
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“ For tho supply of the raw material wo arc almost wholly dependent, on 
foreign countries, w’liilst wo have and possess in tlic British dominions in India, 
resources — were they encouraged and made avaiiablc — sufficient to supply all 
wo rcqmrc, and to an increased extent if demanded— resources that are within 
our influcnco and control, and where tho only limit to the consumption of British 
manufactures is tho ability of tho natives to pay for them ; whilst wo possess.- 
at the same time the means to stimulate and increase our intercourse with safety 
and advantage to tho empire at largo." 

Thomas SmiUi, Esq. who is not unknown to some of the gentle- 
men near me, hears testimony to tho some ciTcct. He says — 

“ That cotton- of n very superior quality to tho ordinary crop of India may 
bo produced there, repeated evidence lias been furnished by tlio fact, that for 
years past there have been occasional importnUons' of small quantities grown 
from foreign seed, which have realised comparatively liigh prices, in some eases 
more tlian tho price of good American.*’ 

]\Ir. Patrick, of tho experimental farm at Akra, near Calcutta; in an 
ofltcial report which he has furnished on tho subject, says : — 

•‘I have no hesitation in saying, that tho quality of the upland Georgian, 
grown at Akra, is fully equal, if not superior, to tho best cotton of the same 
description grown in America. I had an excellent opportunity of forming a 
judgment of the comparative value of this cotton, having in tho month of Kovera- 
ber received a quantity of wliat was calicd tlio very best upland Georgia cotton, 
direct from the United States, wltich was neither so fine in style, nor so good 
in general quality.” 

John Crawford, Esq., a high authority, says : — 

“ The soil and climate of India must not bo blamed. They arc equal in capa- 
cit}’ to those of any other portion of the tropical world, and superior to tho 
greater number," 

Hear, too, what tho A'cto Yorh Circular says — ^whalj tho New York 
merchants think on this subject ; — 

“It is, ' however, advisable not to draw tho cord too tight by these financial 
arrangements, [alluding to the plans in discussion for holding the coming crop 
of cotton, that find their birthplace in the brains of the confederated slave- 
holders of the southern states], lest by the attention of Great Britiiin being 
tamed to tlio cultivation of cotton in India, from which, doubtless, exhaustless 
supplies can be obtained — ^vo may be in -danger of losing ttat market." 

" Draw not the cord too tightly I" “I thank tliee, Jew, for teach- 
ing me that word.” Ay ; it is uTitten by the New York merchants — 

•" Draw not tho cord too tight 1” Give it but a screw or twist too 
much, and the eyes of Biitain may be turned to India, where," doubt- 
less, exhaustless supplies can be obtained.” I hope they have given 
a screw too much ; I hope that they have anointed our eyes, which 
have too long been turned the other way. Too long have we looked 
to the dark chambers of the West, where slaves sigh and the sun sets ; 
and we have looked away from the bright chambers of the East, 
where the bright orb of day first looks upon the world he gladdens ; 
and now it is high time to " auuke to righteousness, and sin not.” 

If they can produce in quantity sufficient, what can they sell it for .•* 
That is another and an important question ; one which, I dare say, 
Manchester men won’t forget to ask. I believe I go upon good autho- 
rity when I say, that the average price of cotton on the shores of 
America is ten cents per lb. What can it be grown for in India ? 
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when Avo tnako over tho lands clUicr in very long leases, or in perpetuity, to tiio 
present occupants ; and when wo havo convinced them, by ntahing no assess- 
ment nhovc the fuced rents for a series of years, that they nro actually proprietors 
of tho soil, <re thalJ see a demand for JSuropean ariieles of vhich we have at pre- 
sent no eoneeption.” 

That distinguished and lamented prelate, Reginald Hohor, says — 

*' The natives of India arc just ns desirous of accumulating wealth, ns skiiful 
in tho means of acquiring it, and ns prone to nil its enjoyments, ns any people on 
earth. It is tho land-t.ax Uiat confirms their unaltcrahio poverty. If tho chan- 
ncLs of wealth were freely opened in India, luxuries would abound ns in other 
countries. It is inconsistent witli tlio laws of human nature to suppose other- 
wise." 

And what says that woll-kuown writer upon political economy, hir. 
IM'Cullodh ? — 

“ The princip.al ohstacio in tho way of extending the commerce with India, 
does not consist in any indisposition on the p.art of tho natives to purchase our 
commodities, but in the diflicuity uitdcr which they nro placed, of furiiisliing 
equivalents for them." 

And why cannot they furnish equivalents ? Because of tho blight- 
ing influence of that hmd-toN, of which Sir Thomas hltinro, and the 
amiable Bishop Hcbcr,havo both spoken. Wltalsays Robert Rickards, 
Esq. one of the most enlightened friends that India ever had ? His 
name is not unknown to lltoso around me, inasmuch os ho filled the 
situation of factory inspector in this .district for sevcml years before 
his death. In a ‘speech before the House of Commons, in 1813, 
prior to tlio rcnen-al of the charter, ho said—* 

** Of all the Indians I have ever sccn,^nonc were deficient in the ordinary sen- 
sibililics of our nature, none indisposed' to tlic enjojanents and comforts of life, 
when they had hut the means of obtaining them. Their wihits might not be 
precisely tlic same ns those of Europeans ; but if their circumstances allowed 
it, they would have now wants, which European capU.aI, skill, and industry 
could best supply ; and tho various productions now raised, or capable of being 
ndsed, in their own country, which they would liave to interchange with us, 
would afford means and commodities for trade, wliich might bo carried to on 
indefinite extent, with incalculable advantage to Eritoin os well as to Indio." 

And what says Kirkman Finlay, Esq. upon this subject ? — 

“ Parents," says he, “ would be proud to dress themselves and their children 
in our manufactured cottons. Were the natives of tho East Indies to consume 
as much in proportion os tho negroes of the West Indies, tliey would require 
more manufactured cotton than is now produced in all Great Etitain.” 

Now, sirs, a word more, and I have done. It will not bo within my 
power to-night to answer the question, " Wliy do wo not obbdn our 
cotton from India ?’’ I shall content myself with showing — indeed, 
1 think I havo shown, but I leave you to judge — that there is no na- 
tiual obstacle in the wiy ; that we must seek the cause, not in tlie soil, 
—it is not barren ; not in tho abscnco of a labouring population, — 
there they dwell, two hundred and forty to the square mile, standing 
all the day idle, " because no man hath hired them”— not in the cli- 
mate, which is genial, — ^not in consequence of the absence of the mean's 
of irrigation, which are at hand. I shall go into the hindrances, tlie 
fiscal and other hindrances, to obtaining a sufficient supply of cotton 
from India, when I next have the honour of addressing you. 

But it may bo well to look for a moment before wo part, to .the 
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in another way the gross injustice wo havo done to that country for 
mam* years. Not content with the partial system wo liavo pursued 
towards our West Indian colonics, — free ns wo are, loving freedom ns 
\vc do, — ^we are still, for some reason or another, (I shall not attcm])t 
to account for it,) jwone to foster slavery' rather than freedom. Oh, wo 
havo discouraged tho free men who would have given ns uncontami- 
nated produce, unstained hy tears or blood ; and we have fostered those 
systems which dejrcnd altogether for their very existence, for their vital 
sap, upon the continuance of slavery'. Now what would bo tho first 
efi'ccl of getting our cotton from India? Cheaper cotton, cheaper 
clothing; and is there no moral tendency in cheaper clothing ? Does 
a man tccl when he gets a good suit on his hack, ns he felt when he' 
had a bad one ? Docs he skulk along, shunning tho eyes of his 
fellow citi’/ens ? Docs he avoid tho siuicluaiy' of the Deity', and crawl 
into the grog-shop with tho beggar and the iwofligate ? Docs not the 
attiring of him in a suit of clethes, that allow him to compete in ap- 
pearance with those around him, create a feeling of self-respect that 
lifts him up, — which causes him to walk abroad in tho open day', not 
fearing to bo* seen, and takes him where the voice of wisdom can bo 
hc-wd, and keeps him from places where only the sounds of unhallowed 
merriment prevail ? It is enough to say, that a carcfnl man con get 
clothing now. Bring yonr clothing domi to a certain price; make 
your cotton 2d. a lb. cheaper, and your monufactnred goods in pro- 
portion ; then tho tvife shall have a gouri, and tlio artisan shall 
jiavo a jacket. Till you do that, tlic wife will want the one, and 
the husband will want tho other. Another good efl'cet of tho 
better system would be, tliat you would abolish slaveiy’. And is 
that nothing? Is it nothing to sjifak liberty' to millions ? Is it no- 
thing to give peace and security to a continent ? Is it nothing to say 
from the market-place, to the American, that which he won’t hear from 
tho pulpit ? Is it nothing to send out from Alanchcstcr, an irrever- 
sible and omnipotent decree, “ Slaveiy shall fall ; for cotton shall he 
cheap?" Sec you not your power? Feel you not your responsibility? 

" Itritain ! llio nations know thy voice ; 

'Tis tiiinc to make the awfut choice ; 

'Tis tliine to hid the world rejoiee ; 

Or close the gates of liberty 1” 

I say unequivocally, and I have not been an nnconcenicd spectator 
of tho anti-slavery career of tins counlxy' for tlio last nine years — 
knowing, feeling, preaching, as I do, the omnipotence of moral power, 
yet, calculating tho time which it will take to bring about an event, hy 
tlie inculcation of purely moral principles, and .the time it will take to 
bring about the abolition of such a sy’stem as this, by putting in mo- 
rion, with every' other effect, a principle of political econo- 

my', so simple, certain, and sure, that wo may' predicate with absolute 
confidence upon the result, calculating tlie time necessary in tho one 
ease, compared with the rime necessary in tho other, — I say, if the 
youngest amongst us hero would live to see the domifal of Spanish, 
of Brazilian, and, w'orst of all, of American republican slavery,— you 
must seek to abolish it, not merely by your remonstrances, yonr 
“ epistles,” your reproaches, but, snperaddod to these, by your sound, 
your anri-slaveiy' poliricol economy. You would then be independent 
of the seasons ; for yon might have a large supply' on hand. Whether 
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field for bcnorolcnt exertion. I do not, I need not licsitntc to de- 
clare, tliat I tun influenced less by a desire to see India made a source 
of wealth to this counti^', than to see this country made a blessing to 
India. I would bo the instrument, if I might bo so honoured, of 
awakening niv fellow citizens to a just sense of their responsibility to 
the countless multitude, of whose destinies they ore at present the 
arbiters. I would direct them, not so much to the riches wliich lie 
beneath the surface of the soil, as to the immortal beings who dwell 
upon that soil. I feel that crery addition made to our national terri- 
tory, cvetj* accession to the number of our fellow-subjects, increases, 
in exact proportion to the extent of that tcrritoiy and the number of 
iliosc immortal beings, our responsibility to that God who is the King 
of kings, and the Ruler of the nations of the earth. I believe that 
all who arc governed in the name of Great Britain ought to feel the 
benign influence of her religion and her laws. I am anxious for the 
cx.'iltatiou of our nation.!! character — not so much by the splendour 
of our military achieveraenLs as by the mildness of our, sway; the 
equity of our jurisprudence ; tlie 'impartiality of our sUitutcs ; the 
humanity of our penal code ; the incorrujit administration of public 
justice ; the protection of ilie weak ; the liberation of the enslaved ; 
the instniction of the ignorant ; the trampling under fool of evciy 
unholy and unfratcm.il prejudice;— -in a word, by tlie cxliibition of tbc 
Christian character — the acting out of the divine injunction, " all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so tuito them.’’ 

Sirs, it is not enough for me (if it were tme) that we govern India 
better dhin those of her conquerors who bowed to tlie pale crescent of 
the fldso prophet, or those, their predecessors, who worshipped at the 
shrine of dumb idols- Ko : I cannot forget that we have a rqmtation 
to maintain ; that we have anoflier religion to illustrate ; that we have 
higher privileges to embrace — higher duties to discharge. The God 
of' this nation reqtures that we shosud act, not according to Mahome- 
dan or paean precepts, but according to the eternal law which he lois 
given us, ^d in the spirit of tlje b!e«ed Gospel whose holy light and 
civillsin" influence he has shed upon our native island, 
much is'niven, much will be required.’' If we would raise the Hin- 
doo — ^if we would turn him Sour idols to the iivinn God — ^if we would 
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llio ripened fruit, are seen at the same time, tlio beauty of the jdonta- 
tiun is, of course, still more rcinorlvablc than in America. 

The shrttl cotton grows in almost cver^' country where the annual 
herbaceous cotton is .found. Its duration varies according to the 
climate. In some places, ns . in. the West Indies, it is biennial or 
triennial ; in others, ns in India, ^gj^it, &c., it lasts from six to ton 
yc.irs. In the hottc.st countries it is jicrcniiinl ; and in the cooler 
countries which grow cotton, and in the United State's, where the frost 
of the winter kills the plant, it becomes an annual, In appearance, the 
shrub has a considcmble rescmbianco to the cuiTantbush. The flower 
aud fruit of the shrub cotton closely resemble tboso of the herbaceous 
cotton ; but tlio ])od is egg-sbaped, not triangular and pointed. The 
shnib is planted in holes seven or eight feet apart ; eight or ten seeds 
are deposited in each hole, but only one of the stems which tliey pro- 
duce is allowed to remain. The shrubs require to be jn'uncd, and the 
pkantations to be .well weeded ; and tliey seldom continue to 3'icld good 
cotton more than five or six years ; but, in the hottest countries, two 
crops a year are gathered ; one from October to December, and the 
other from Fobruarv to April. The Guiana and Bnmil cotton is of 
this kind. 

The tree cotton grows in India, Chinn, Egj'pt, the interior and 
western coast of Africa, and in some parts of America. As the tree 
onl)' attains the height of twelve to twenl}' feet, it is diflicult to dis- 
tinguish the tree cotton and the shrub cotton, from the mention made 
of them b^’ man}* travellers. 

There is still another tree of vciy magnificent growth, attaining the 
height of a hundred feet, and with a jicculiar spreading top, which bears 
a silk^' cotton of matchless softnests, whiteness, and lustre,, but of so 
short and brittle a fibre that it is bnflt for spinning, and can onl^' be 
used for the purjiose of stufling pillows and beds. ' 

The cotton plant, in all its varieties, requires a dr^' and sandj' soil. 
This is the unifonn testimonj' of travellers and naturalists. Proximity' 
to the sea is proved to be indispensable to the growth of the best 
cotton, b^' the experience of the jilantcrs of South Carolina and 
Georgia, who raise the finest cotton known, nainelj’, the Sea Island, on 
the sand^' coasts and low islands of the sea, and who find the same 
cotton degenerate in length of staple and in quality when grown inland. 
The Honourable hir. Scabrook saj's ; — " In proportion to the distance 
from the sea-board, and to Uio want of a free circulation of air from the 
south, is, in general, the downward graduated scale of coarseness in the 
cotton produced. These causes operate increasingly' as j’ou recede 
from the ocean, until a point is reached at which long cotton cannot 
be profitably cultivated.^’ Again, he saj's : — " The cotton of hlr. 
Burden and his favoured associates is indebted for its celebrity' to the 
combined requisites of fineness, strength, and evenness of fibre. Upon 
what principles are these distinguished properties dependent ? Those 
planters use, not only extensively', but almost exclusively', salt mud. 
This manure is known to impart a healthful action to the cotton plant, 
to maturate rapidly its fruit, and to produce a staple at once strong 
and silky." 

For the cultivation of the best cotton there are two other requisites 
besides a sandy' soil: proximity' to the sea, and salt clay' mud as 
manure. First, very great care is necessaiy' in the selection of the 
seed ; and, second, there must be diligence in weeding, pruning, and 
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>j only tho model ; l«il h is in all respects, ns regards the wood and 
the worlcmajiship, nn Indian hand>gin, and was bnnight from India. 
Kow this gin, however expert the opemtors might bo, would not 
clean, at the most, more than from forty to sixty-five jinnnds in a ilny. 
I'hc leng-stajiled or Sea Island cotton is still sepamted from llic seeds 
by rollers, eonstrncicd on a large, scale, and worKcd by borsi's, .steam, 
or other power. A tnill of this kind will clean eight or nine Imndred 
pounds of cotton in a day, Tho short-stapled American cotton i.s 
cleansed tw a ven* diirenml iitsd much more rapid ptx>ce.ss, without the 
invention of nhicit that specie.s «»f rollon must h.avc been much dearer 
than it now is; and, eonsetpiently, the cotton manufnctnre itself could 
not have fttlained its prc.'cnl extension. In Mr. Eli Whitney, 
of Westhotongh, in Mnstnch«soit.s, invented the. saw-gin, witli which 
one man mav clc.-m^e three httndn<d weight of cotton in a dav. The. 
coltoti is jmt into n receiver, or hopper, of coii'-idcnit'lc Iciigtli, com- 
pared with it-s width, one side of which is fonned by n grating of sinmg 
parallel witx'S. ahont the eighth of an inch apart. Close to the. liojiper 
ts a wooden roller, h.iving ujion its snrface a snies of ciivnlnr saws, uu 
inch and a-half apart, which pass within the gniting of the hopper to a 
certain dtpth. when the ndler is tnmed, the Iw'th of tho faw.s lay- 
hold of the locks of cotton, and drag ihetn ihumgh the wiri;.s, whilst 
the smls arc prevented, hy thr-tr sir.e, from passing through, and fall 
to the t>onom of the receiver, when they nre. carrii-d ofT hy a spom. 
Tho cotton is afterwards swept away fiont tho saws hy a* revolving 
cylindrical hnish. 

’ ** 'flic cotton plants of the new world, and the indigenous platit or 
]diuits of India,’' says an authority for wlnnn 1 entertain a very high 
rc.»pect, iMajor-GctJi.-ral iJriggs, .*• have, been discovered to ’he of 
entirely disiinci .‘-jw-cics, difTeient in their habits, and rcipniing difilrcnt 
inode.s of in’atmcnt." ’I’his- i.* a ven- impert.-mi coiiMderation in tho 
disens'ion of the subject. He Pi.ate<», however, that " that which is 

I irodurtsl on well-ctdiivatcd lands has a .“Mide in nmvi«e infiritir in 
engih, «tn;ngth, or fim-m-ss. and even sujierior in colour to that of tho 
UjOrnid Georgia and Kew- Ork.ans of Americ.a.” This s.tiitcnunt is 
?uppart»-<l hy the evidence given on the •snhjecl before a coimniltoo of 
theHon.se of Ixirds in IMO. I'rom the digest nf that evidence, wc 
!c.ani that some of the best Stiral cotton is ne.'irly ns good in iptidity tis 
Georgia; " that ven- clean Indian cotton would approach nearly to the. 
price of Americ.an;'’ and tint " Hoinhay cotton might he grown us 
good as Sea Island.” 

“ The Inillgcaous jilatit," continues Graeral Hrijnrs, “ttrows, for tlic roost 
I'art, far In tlic interior of tlio country. The c<>ltou of llio Decc.sn anil Iter.-ir 
li.vs to travel t>y lanil fraro two hunJrcit nwl fifty to tliree huintrcil roiles hcforc 
it reaches the jiort of Hoinliay. Colton of ilie same Kvowtli has to travel to a 
jrreat i».vrl on the Ganges ; nlso hy a t.-ui<l routp nl ic.-vsl four humtreil miles, 
whence it has to jiroceeil seven hunilrcil mat fifty farther down ilic riser to Cnt- 
rufta, hcforc it can be embarbcil there, A third niuie is from tho soutlierii 
Mnratt.s country to the coast, a distance of two Imndred roiles, over .n trcinemloiLS 
pass of tiic mountains, whence it has to tic endiarhed and sent five Imndred 
miles by re.i to Ilomb.-ty for shiimicnt ; and tlic last road of the cotton trade is a 
route of three Imndred inile.s liy iand, from the tract lying north of tite Kishna 
river, and in the fork hetw-een tii-.it river and tlie Toonglmdia, ere it reaches tiio 
port of Madras." . 

General Briggs also stales thal, from an . tcly 

order of the llovnl Asiutic Rocictv, of several ST'f .'-pfr 
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Ibat ^jUJH by bw«l, n«d with n little inojj.tHrp, sccnunl to much cncb 
other m nlttto^l every part ; tlieruby niakijjg u slniRger ibn'ad with tbo 
samequantiiy of cotton, ntul ofinHcb finer np|)earnnce, bin not so even 
in its ibicbness. 

i’nnloinnoif I read n Miort eslraet, rebitivc to that part of India 
where the cotton is prown, which jnabes the Dacca iniiolin. John 
Crawfonl, Esp in hi? “ History of the Indian Archiiielugo,** say? : — 

•• Tbfre U a fine variety of eoltnn In tke ne5slil>nurlioml of Jtarra, from 
wtitrh 1 have rwem to bilirve tlie fine moslii)' of Parea are }<rt>i1i)(*ri}, ntitl 
|ir(.tiatity lo ttie neeiitrntat itisrmrrj- of tl li In tm aittilinlcil tl»o ri«c of ttiis atn- 
jaslar ji'amifartviiY ! ll Is niltivatcil t<y Uie iiaUves atone, noi at ntt known In ttio 
Knc!i*li marktl, nor, rk far as 1 am ntvore, in tliat of Cntcmta, lie rtowiIi 
exfrnJs stioni forty mitrs along the tianks of ike Megiia, arnl nlteiit tliree mites 
tnlsmt. 1 rofiMittr»l Mr. Ci'lelirool; r« tpefllnK llie J>aeea ri>llonj amt tia<t an 
cjipOTiunily nf I'lTiisitijr tlie I»a5ui*rrij'ls nf ike late Pr. Jtnxliutgk, wkirli rtni- 
laia an armam of it; lie rati* It n satiety of tlw romttina krrl>arri,as annual 
cotton of Intiia, oml t lato* llial it I* Iniiger in tke sl.sj'le, nn*! affyr4* the mateilat 
from wltlrk Ike Parra majtins ^.asc t>ecn always ma'le." 

1 shall ntalip no nj»ph*^y for poiiip iin«« lhe»e pattimlars, hreansf! I 
ntn dottntis of inabini: those hvtiircs ti ntedititit fur the rontnninica' 
lien of infonnation, as well fts for mcttlratiin: th«»e Croat jmncijdcs hy 
wlnVh I hejM* we shall be tilttinatoly able l« better tbi' condiiien of tin: 
natives, ntid to n'peiicrate otir ICnstoni empire ; and ns, ibronpb tins 
very {rre-at consideration nnd l;imhie*< of n portion, nt least, «»f the 
press of ibis town, 1 ntn enabled to send over ibis conttlry mid to 
Anit'rica, nnd to India, the inft>nnation 1 mn pi vine to ytm, I nni 
dc*irotts of tnabtnp it ns stdid mid iiH’fnl ns possible, ’riicreftire, if it 
is not «o escitiiip liiid intert sting 0 * ii otbenvi'c niipbl bo, I iriisi tlmt 
it will be estitnalfsl ncconliiip to iw utility beyttnd llie ptrciiicls of tbo 
wall* by wbklt 1 mn fumnindtsl. * * * 

Grnml Ilripes jmK-c-eds to suite, wbai I tpioird in inv last lecture, 
that in various parts of India Utere mv soils Miiicd to nf! the tatieties 
of American cotton t imd that, ns ibo bnowledet! of soils ntid climnin 
becomes more mid nmtx* sniditil nnd mtendt d to. lixtlin trill prvra 
co;»at.V (/ I’n’^lttcixi^ c««<;m r/ any tptaiUy and tv any rj-lrnf. In tbu 
dtpe*i td evidence beloie ibe House of Commons in IKW), it is sititcd, 
tliat “ fiotn I’Xjn’riim’iils lately nmde, there i* no doubt, that if good 
seed w CIV procured, b<antifiil rottoji might be produced nbimdanily.” 
Again, that *' India proibtces «»f itself every variety of rotloii. 'I’lic 
justly -celebnited Sm Isl.md eollon i* ncliially in ruliinilion tit several 
places in India.” A sjniilar it siiinoiiy is borne by Dr. Wnllicli, the 
supuriniendent of the bouiniral garden m Cnlcuiin, in n letter to Mr. 
Tucker, U.ited He says ; — 

'• Tliat there 1* n «tirl of roltiia, tke |iroiluce of ike West Indies, ratJicr of 
U.'irli.ldnes, whlck lias t«eii eutm.i(pd nok roiojilel,' Mireess in the ctinijianx '» 
territurie*, I e.in assert nilh confidiiire, t>erau*r 1 am in jin«s,.»*ioii of nn ev- 
Iract of n peneral cmiunereini letter from Ike nmit of direeiors, transmitted to 
luc ojllei.illy from Ike hoard of trade at I'alrntta. In wliieti it is iiroiiouneed ei|tmt, 
If not sujierior, to any kiiid jicoeuratde In Ike l.nndoii inarliot.” l>r. W. adds, 
Itiat in asserting llie kigli eajiainlitieH of tlieenin|)any'Meri-iturie.s for tke gro'vth 
of the finest cotton. " rr/irnrnrr, mid nol theory, i* Ike ground uii uliicli lie Ims 
jirorceded.'’ 

Having, tben, .igain glanced at ibe capacity of Iiidiii to produce 
cotton ol every variety and of the very linust ipiuliiies, let ns iinpine 
what kinds of cotton wv arc in the liitbil of rccciiing from India at tlio 
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And this is the perfection of revenue legislation in Indin ! And under 
this system (I speak nithin bounds) live fifty millions of our fellow- 
subjects ! Is there an indindual hero who can conccivu it pussililo 
for a people to prosper, and improve the fields around them, when they 
have no proprietory right in the soil — ^no long leases — no giinrunteed 
possession, even for a year; when every effort to extend cultivation 
leads to an immediate additional assessment, without any regard to the 
capital they have expended ; and the government demand, at the 
end of tlie harvest, is forty-five per cent, in money, according to a 
valuation, perhaps, when tlie produce brought double tiic amount of 
what it now brings in the market ? %Vhcre men are in absolute per- 
sonal slavery (as in the United States), to men of large capital, great 
encig}-, and who avail themselves with eagerness of every irivenliun 
calc^atcd to increase the productiveness of the soil, or the quality of 
the article grown upon it, there will be improvement, and, as nearly ob 
may be attained, perfection. And where men have an inUmnl in the 
ground they cultivate — ^where they arc the orvners, large or email — 
where the outlay of capital and the application of skill and eriwgy are 
rewarded by the increased value of the property — which properly thw 
can transmit to their children, with the assurance that they may iri 
peace and security enjoy it — tftcre there will be industry, arid p<;r- 
sevesance, and improvement, and ridies, and prosperity, and hajjpxne.'is 
But where, as in the case of India, the goreroment* claims Ut be the 
sole and umversal landlord ; sweeps away from the face &f the cariix 
the hereditaiyard rightful proprietors: measures everj- fi.e!d, grxd fixe*; 
a mx upon it, cenesElIy sbvre hs meszs of paymer.?, even wherx the 
harvest* is abmiimt: makes one man srawgrahle for the cefalcariws 
of SHorijer; wh^revsrthereislkeari^-te'tt.r.um.y.rrt 

cf advanrement; lavsh errnas a marim tier ri.e cr-'ira.*,';?' 
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And S3 r: has nisn m tknse pirns cf Ircht ■vkiere rks r,!irr.erwa 
<yg‘=— : i hare sccksn: cc has hear hr. nril cu<am5:!r fer nifw aorre !?-•&: 
rifrtT years. Errmssnss' rrLm cf hzsL where ctuve zzn 5 am wer.e he * 
®csr.e cf mhrimrinr-— ^wrisrs hmrhim crrcc "wsie sessr v'l.'^haor cc 
rk-i h-ns-ccr sni- — sc wus f^Eichteh "vhk. mc: crereT cf rhcr 
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“ Py afts of opprp««ion, a preatcr mlscliicf rcsultciJ than the peraon 
ocea-'ioned it coutii liavc contemptatwi. He forpot, in hid ntixiefy to 
5>lueorc from tho ruhied (ryot) the hut mjicc Hint he pod^cfsed in llic world, 
the lasiJi'fltablo ctindrijm-noc^ which wonhl incrilahly rnsuo from nuc}i nnjMKlifia- 
Wo scviTity ; liappy in his ignorance, he fancied that Iw throtvlnp the farmer into 
prison, and the land oot of cnitiTatioti, the one, hy «omc ^chcIne of It-pord'.Tnain, 
vrcnldceia tv.pces of the brick- walU of lii‘ daapt-on, while tho othtT svonhl 
g5:'.i strength by a year or two of fallow. The first idea could cs ra»ily he 
rc.\!i-isl Ritb.o second. Tho farmer, i* a matter of coarse, prow fiOorer ; svhlle 
tb.c lend pot' circled witlt staatid braskwood, and a grass svlu'ch nothing hat 
»«rs coa^d < radicate. " 


ItJ ri.vUsr Spn‘*s work, h? tlr'cribc? in sercral p.’irt®, rerj* rifjrJlt', 
the ctTgcts of i}i:« vv<tc:n, c? lie wiuic«*«] tlicm in iiis travels tlirough 
Ho c.vno tvs vilhce? isltcrly d?pojit:lato<l, where two or three 
to'-lrnnc hnls were all that rtm^ainc'd of once happy wtd popnlons 
c-i*:r.trrt;r.it!'< : atia to where smrt'rf r.f c\‘prp«se* wrve nourish- 

ir.c. jyttglc ypreadiar .a!l anejrr-J thetn ; where ortce Lttn'Jrods snd 
th'-r.faj;:.:' of Js;;*;-.-ru:at.:t w-irc vzat tni-'rc :bc:r fei-i*, end snprrortitj'r 
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TESTIFIED BY SERVANTS OF THE COMPANY. 

ffotcrnmmt. It is tho unjust, and 1 must say, in my opinion, tlio 
wicked assumption of the right of proprietorship in the soil. It satis- 
fies mo not to tell me, that it is the pracfiico of all Eastern countries 
to recognise the sovereign as landlord of the soil ; • to bestow the 
ownership on the conqueror, to whom the chance of war has given a 
wide dominion over millions of men, and hundreds and thousands of 
millions of acres, — to tell mo that that man, by virtue of conquest by 
the sword, has become tlie master and ruler and proprietor of the soil. 
Before high heaven 1 deny his right. I proclaim it the robber’s 
right. It is an assumed, an odious right, — an iniquitons and unlawful 
usurpation. Wliat made us the proprietors of India ? The sword of 
Wellington 1, He may have transferred to us the dominion once ex- 
ercised by Mussulman rulers; but can. the sword of Wellington 
obliterate the requirements of that law, written bj' the, finger of God 
upon tables of stone ? Is it not there written, " Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s goods ?” Is it not there written, “ Thou shalt not 
steal P" And covet I not, — steal I not,— ^when I grasp, with ruthless 
hand, a country, from one shore to the other, and claim that as mine 
which was received as a heaven-originated patrimony by the children 
of the soil? It is time, sirs, to vindicate Uie claims of the natives of 
India. It is right to proclaim it abroad, that, whatever theh rulers may 
say, we, the people of England, deny tliat the soil of India is ours. 
Is it not enough to rule the people? Is it not enough to tax all they 
wear, and all they cat; all that adorns their persons and their houses? 
is it not enough to tax the land they till — to tohe from them half the 
produce ? Is not this enough ? hlust we go furUier still,, and 
claim the fee-simple of the entire soil of India ? A leading journal, 
the other dayi in a laboured editorial article, claimed the right to do 
so. That which is morally wTong* cannot be politically right. That 
which makes a man disreputable in private life, never can become 
right when done to satisfy corporate cupidity or associated wickedness. 
Let the Britisli public look to tins matter. Let them rindicate the 
claims of the disinherited people of India, the hundred millions of our 
fellow-subjects, who now look in vain for a patron and an advocate 
upon the soil on which they dwell ! 

I am anxious, however, to look a little closer at the cotton branch of 
Uris question. I have occupied your time, so far, in speaking of the 
oppression of a system which is destructive of the property of the 
country at large, and which impedes the growth of every thing good, 
whether of a commercial, agricultural, political, or social description. 
But, with rejgard to the peculiar hindrances in the way of obtaining a 
cheap and sufficient supply of good cotton, the Hon. Mr. Shore -thus 
describes the condition of the cultivators : — 

“ The land is subdivided into small portions, each tilled by its. respeetive 
owner, who has lus own plough and bullocks ; nineteen-twentieths of these are 
so poor, tliat, without periodical advances, at every harvest, to procure seed 
and food to live upon till the crop is ripe, fhey would not be able to cultivate 
at aU.” 

“ It is notorious,” says the Hight Hon. Holt Mackenue, “that, in the rack- 
rented provinces, ail who are connected with the land, endeavour to disgmse 
any indication of the little wealth that is still left, and to assume the appearance 
of poverty. The general aspect of these provinces is the impoverishment of 
those connected with the land, as is sufdcicntly testified by the state of their 
habitations, and the mud huts which now form the residence of those who, but 
a few years ago, possessed comfortable houses.” 
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humlrccls of ihcir carcasses arc to be met with, just previous to llic 
monsoon, strewed along tho paths which they have traversed from the 
interior to Bombay. 

“ All tills, linwovcr,’’ gays Mr. Ashliumrr, '* in.ay easily lio improved. Tlic 
natural and obvious remedy is a good road for wliccl carriages ; at present, 
nothing of the kind exists, over tho greater portion of the route hetweeu tho 
places above mentioned. 

“ nio effects which improving the mciins of communication in this way 
would have upon tho trade of Central India, arc almost tncalculnblc. Hie rude 
e.irts of the country, upon ordinary and very imperfect roads, lessen the cost of 
tr.ansportation in the proportion, ns com|>ared with bullocks, of two to seven, 
and admit at the same time of double the speed nttainahlo hy the latter. 

" Were, therefore, Uie trade of Uerar to remain stationary instc.ad of im- 
proving, ns it might very remmiiahly lie expected to do, hy the cniistruetion of a 
good road to tlie sea coast, the first effect of such a nieasure would he to frsscn 
thr cotf of traufportatton jirf-tetmths upon the amount of the proiltiee rent to amt 
ftom that ami thr nriphhourttip prortnees, wliicli w.as last 80.13011 estimated in 
round iinmhers at 

Ilullock Loads. 


Cotton im.OliO 

S.ilt 200,001) 

Tot.il 200,000 


“ Hut, instead of estimating the probable saving of this immense traffic at 
five-sevciiths, suppose, to be within bnuiuls, tliat It is taken at only one-half. 
The result, allowing eight rupees ns the nver.ige cost of transportation for a 
single bullock load, would be a reduction of expense of sixteen lacks of rupees 
per annum, or in round numbers of XltiO.OOO} and this, it is to bo home in 
mind, would be ujion one route alone I At the same time, such a saving would 
probably he the least of the advantages resulting from tho work in question. 
Hy lessening tlio expense at which the produce of Central India, on the one 
Kind, and of the coast on the other, could be carried to a market, it would 
incre.isc the demand for it to a proportionate extent.' This again would stimu- 
late cultivation ,ind production } ami, ns the population of tho country in ques- 
tion is cnonnous, it is difficult to assign limits to the increase of trade th.it 
would arise from conferring upon It merely the ordinary means of intercourse in 
all civilized states, of which hitherto It has unfortunately been In a great measure 
deprived." 

It is worthy of remark, that, while tho fine kinds of cotton, ex- 
posed to the rains, have deteriorated fifty per cent, the inferior sorts do 
not snfler beyond ten or twelve per cent' Hence, another inducement 
to send common cotton. 

I must hero also, give you the testimony of a Manchester gentle- 
man. 1 do not know that I am pcmittcd’to name him ; hut ho is n 
gentleman of high respectability, who went to India some time ago, 
and on his return furnished to tJio Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester, an account of his experience in Indin, ns it hears upon the 
question now under discussion. He says : — 

“ Daring my stay in Guzcr.it, in tho spring of 1837, I was occupied several 
months in purchasing, cleaning, packing, and , sliipping Hast India cotton. 
Tlio cotton grown in Guzcr.it (the best in India) » taxed hp the honourable 
company at a rate Khich oflen proves Jifly per cent, of its market value . — £A 
toicrahic tax, tiiat 1] The cotton with the seed in it (caltcd kupass), as it is 
taken from the pl.int, is often very much iiijnrcd before cleaning. It 
is in tins state that the Uonourahlc the East India Company levy their land-tax 
on it." 

“ Immediately after it is gathered, it is brought (by tho tax-gatherers) 
into the government kutlics (y.irds) ; and if the growers, or owners, are not 
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prictory right in tho soil ; when I say, that tho land-tax is so lieavy 
that it cannot ho homo ; when I say, that it is fluctuating, and that it 
represses all iiuprovcmcnt and iiidnslrj', — tho remedy naturally 
suggested for these grievances is tho rcslomtion to the native of his 
soil ; tho fixing in pcr|ictuity the tax which ho shall pay ; Uic 
maldng that tax inodcnito ; the fixing it according to equitable jirin- 
ciplcs, and thus giving him a motive' to improve his land, . and to 
increase tho amount and value of his crop, that ho may derive a direct 
and permanent benefit. Then you will liavc at onco perceived the 
necessity • of roads in India. Here, from tho cotton disti'ict, you find 
them utterly unable to gel their cotton to Bomba}*, a distance of three, 
four, five, or .^ix hundred miles, except upon the baclts of bulloclts, 
along very diflicult roads ; and when those roads, at all times devious 
and diflicult, become still worse by the hc.avy rains which fall and 
breah them up, the cotton is destroyed, the bullocks die, immense loss 
is sustained; and if it reaches Bombay, the probability is, that it will 
be .still furtber injured, by the negligence of the revenue ofiicer, who 
takes charge of the article. Roads, therefore, are wanted. Had time 
pennitted, 1 could have shmm where they arc most wanted, and have 
jiointcd out that, not only with rcsjtcct’ to cotton, but many other 
things, — indeed to commerce at large, — they wottld infinitely iucronso 
the prosperity of tho coumry, and hasten the time when the cotton of 
India would come here in tis large <{uantiiic.s as i.s deitiandcd by 
tbo people of this island. Then, the introduction of a better siy.stem 
of cultivation; but tins, as I have said, will never be, till thc'culti- 
valor is assured that be shall derive some advantage from tbo adojuion 
of a better .sy.stcm. Alexander Rogers, Esq. in reforcnco to tbo wil- 
lingness of the natives to act upon a better sy.sti'm, says, in a pnjicr 
which he also has communicated to tho Cliambcr of Commerce 
here : — * 

** Tlu' prejudice of the natives to tltc hitroduclion of improvements in agricul- 
ture, is often referred to. 1 will, therefore, record my opinion upon the .subject. 
Tho peasantry of India are, I thinh, ticftcr educated and lc.«.s prejudiced than 
tlie pe.asantry of Kn^rland were tliirty yc.ir.s ago. No considoralde diniculty was 
found in infroducint; a new mid superior tncthod of cultivnthif' and preparing 
optnm, of whicli India exports to the value of 000,000 per annum, of tile finest 
i]uati(y in tlic world. 

“ T licre was no diincuUy in improving the growth and manufacture of tnpar, 
of wliieli Indian sorts sell (on tlic average of all last year) four siiillings per 
cwt, belter than that imported from the West Indies. 

Tliero was no diflieulty in introdneing tbc cultir.atinn, on an improved 
system, of itiilipo, of wliich ludi.'i c,\portsto tbc value of .£2,000,000 of tbc fine.st 
quality in tltc world. 

" Tliere was no diffieuity found in adopting tlic most improved Tt.alinn system 
in tlie treatment of tlie tili irorm, .md reeling raw silk, of wiiicb India exports 
per annum £300,000 wortli. I tlicreforo see no important diflieulty in introducing 
superior cotton. 

“ I believe there is more cotton produced in India than in America, but it is 
required for liomc consumption. Tliat it has not been grown extensively for 
cxport.'ition, is accounted for by llio fact, that India has been licnnetically sealed 
to European onlerpri.se up to ftil3; that, from tliat time to Im;!'.!, tlie govern, 
ment manufactured and traded, and private cajutalists did not tiaro roinpetc with 
so powerful an opponent. Europeans out of tbc service were permitted to 
reside in India imlif by suflerdnee, liable to deportation at the will and pleasure 
of tlie governraent, without cause assigned. No European could bold bxnil in 
India, nor go tliere witiiout special leave; to procure whicli, required mucii 
interest and expense. 

“Since I83a. tbc commercial occupation of the government having CMSC^ 
alltlicir estaliliiliments liavc been thrown too suMcnlp on the •lj;'**!^'^f priy^*' • 
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tarcd' to speak some half-dozen times upon -it; that those who had 
lived all their lives in India said, with respect to the allegations ! made 
against the . company, and the picture I drew of tlie condition of the 
natives, that in the one case the indictment was correct, and in the 
other the picture most faithful. And those individuals have joined us. 
We have among them men who' have spent their lives, and gained their 
fortunes in India, — ^who have govenied men hy tens of millions, and 
have had the management of armies in that countr3',.and have had 
confided to them the largest amount of discretionary power. And 
these men are with us. Their hearts beat in unison with ours; our 
objects are supported by them ; and hope, which never dawiied upon 
their minds in India,- has dawned upon them here, seeing, as they thmk 
they see, tire mustering of that mighty energy that snapped the fetters 
of the Negro in tlie West — and is equally able to raise to competence, 
and comfort, and liberty, and independence, the Hindoo in -the East. 
I say, hope animates them; they. ore -with us; they hare gathered 
around us; they are willing to labor; they say, " We will give you 
information; we will contribute of our substance; we* will' corres- 
pond for you with our friends in India ; you shall difiTuse our facts 
abroad; you shall muster the sjunpathics and the sufirages of the 
people of this counti}' ; because we know tliat, whenever the people 
of these islands shall be ' suitably impressed with the value and the 
importance of tlieir Eastern empire, it will not be long ere they ask for 
India tlie justice which will make that country prosper, and enrich 
themselves in return." 

Then we rely upon the fulness and completeness of our case.. Sirs, 
I might take up days and weeks of your time in furnishing evidence 
upon tills question. ' How so many bulky volumes ol evidence 
should have lain so long neglected, — unless it were beiyiuse they were 
mighty and numerous, and dry and dull, — I cannot conceive; but 
there they are, by scores and hundreds, and any man who chooses to 
look into any of them, published daring the last fifty years, finds, 
upon almost every page, abundant proofs of the necessity of those 
very reformations which I am now recommending to be adopted. I 
have chosen to quote recent travellers and living functionaries; 
because . I think that testimony bearing upon the present actual 
condition of India, is better testimony than that of those, who, 
however great and however veracious, are now gathered to their 
fathers. 

Then, again, we have reason to know that this question has already 
taken hold to some extent upon the anti-slavery strength of this 
nation ; that many of the best and most enlightened friends of the 
negro, in Scotiand, in England, and across the Irish channel, are aware 
of the intimate connection between the accomplishment of our object 
and the accomplishment of theirs ; and that they, therefore, with us, 
are prepared to diffuse information, and to unite with the British India 
associations that are now in course of organization, in different pai'ts 
of the country. And I look, my friends — I will not conceal it — to 
that same spirit, to those great principles, which sustained those who 
worked in the anti-slavery contest in the darkest hour ; which made 
them hope against hope, and believe for victory when ail was unpro- 
mising and cheerless. I rely upon that same spirit, upon that same 
dauntless daring, that some unwearying perseverance, that same modest 
and unostentatious, yet powerful and dmost omnipotent agenc}', which 
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be ibe fair coinpetilion of free labour with slave labour^ that is to snap 
the fetters which now encircle tlieir linibs. 

And, sirs, what is the end at which we aim ? It is to improve the 
condition, to regenerate the population, of one of the grand secdons of 
the globe. The whole of Asia is before us. Three or four hundred 
millions of human beings are influenced by every thing we do, by 
eveij’ thing we leave undone,'in regard to British India. We seek to 
circulate tooughout the whole of 2i'e eastern hemisphere, those prin- 
ciples that are ordained of God to bless and to save mankind. Our 
object, . let it ever be remembered, is a beneficent object. We do not 
seek to cover crimsoned fields with the bones of the slain, but to save 
the lives of those who are ready to perish, and to make “ the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose.” We seek not to extend the dominions of 
our virgin monarch by the sword and by conquest; but to.extend her 
reign over the hearts of men, and to plant her throne deep and im- 
moveable in the afiectious of her distant subjects.. 

“Be these thy trophies, queen of many isles! 

On these high Heaven sliall shed indulgent smiles. 

■First hy thy gnar^on voice to India led, 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

AVide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream, 

■New 'realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme ; 

Unwonted warmth the soften’d savage feel. 

Strange cldefs admire, and turban’d warriors khool ; 

The prostrato East submit her jewell’d pride. 

And swarthy Idngs adore the Crucified." 


END OF THE FODRTH LECTURE. 
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vN'hich we excrciseno direct legislative influence. "I rejoice in the progress 
of the cause in Uie United States of America. I have frequently addressed 
audiences upon tlia,t subject in this tomi; I have dwdt upon the early 
history of the great struggle in America; and 1 have exhibited the 
conflicts^ tlie toils, and the triumphs of the noble and marij’r-like spirits, 
which haVe been raised up to advance the cause of freedom in that great 
hut inconsistent and guilty laud ; and I believe that there is a spirit at 
work among the people on the otlier side of the Atlantic, which rvill 
ultimately prove fatal to the existence of that system, which is so foul a 
stain upon the profession and the character of that otherwise free and 
noble, people. But, 1 believe, with reference to that country, that tire 
abolitionists, however numerovis, however fearless, however well orga- 
nised, however wise -in their measures, however bold and intrepid in the 
prosecution of their designs, will find theiir great enterprise in the United 
States exceedingly retarded in the accomplishment of its object, unless 
it he aided by the employment of those means which Providence has 
put within our reach, and without which the American Anti-slavery' 
Society vrould he left comparatively weak and helpless. 

1 come, therefore, to-night, to connect the ’ British India question 
with the great question of slavery and the ifiave trade throughout the 
world; and to show what we may reasonably expect to he able to do for 
the cause of human freedom, while we wisely and energetically seek to 
promote the good of our fellovr-subjects in British India. It may he 
necessary to dwell for a moment or two, upon the present state of the 
world, in regard to negro slaveiy and the slave trade. You are aw’are 
that there are in the United States of - North America, nearly three 
millions of human beings, who are held m a condition of absolute and 
unmitigated thraldom. Y ou are Ware, that in Brazil there are upwards 
of two millions of human beings in a similar situation,’ piid in the depen- 
dencies of other Christian states more than one million, making a total 
of six millions of human beings held as goods and chattels by nominally 
Christian states. You are aware, also, that there has recently sprung 
into existence a republic oh tlie shores of Ameiica, Imown by the name 
of Texas ; that this is a great country wrested from the territory of 
Mexico, appropriated by a number of lawless adventurers from the 
United States, who have gone thither, carrying slaves witli them, and 
have hitherto, by force and fraud combined, Wpt possession of this 
country, to which they have no right, either moral, political, or natural ; 
and that they are now carrying on a very extensive trade in slaves, in 
the hope of erecting themselves into a large and prosperous cotton- 
growing community. As tliere is at this moment considerable discussion 
in reference to Texas, as the public papers are arguing jsro and am the 
propriety of a recognition of that infant republic by the government of 
this country, I desire to bear my testimony against that republic, as 
being imworthy of the countenance and support of this Christian and 
anti-slavery nation. 1 believe there is not to be found on the face of 
the globe we inhabit, a confederacy of human beings more wicked in 
its principles, more outrageous in its political doctrines, than the con- 
federacy of men, all nearly destitute of character, and many of them 
bankrupts in circumstances, w'ho form the republic of Texas, on the 
shores of America. As a specimen of their political principles, allow 
me to draw your attention to the nintli section of their Constitution, 
formally proclaimed, in which it is decreed that— . 

«• All persons of colour who were slaves for life, previous to their enugratiou 
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' possible, with the people of this country, until a system so unholy and 
so unfraterual as this is entirely abolished. ' . 

Then, >vith regard to the Afncon slave tirade .‘..those who have made 
themselves familiar with the details that have recently been published, 

■ respecting the extent and character of the slave trade carried on between 
Africa and America, know how dreadful and appalling, how completely 
heart-sickening, are Uie features of that most execrable traffic. Since 
tlie year 1807, the exportation of human beings from the shores of 
Africa has more than doubled, and the horrors of transportation have 
been'beyond all calculation increased. Instead of 70,000 beings trans- 
ported from Africa, which was the total amount of negroes' sent from 
tlrat country in 1807, there are now from 130,000 to 250,000 taken to 
supply the transatlantic slave' markets; and, in consequence of this 
trade, from 250,000 to 300,000 are murdered on the soil of their birth. 

. Thus it is computed by Mr. Buxton, (and not by one process only, but. 
by five processes, instituted by him for the purjroso of .arriving at an 
accurate conclusion on the subject,) that half a million yearly are eitlier 
slaughtered or enslaved, to supply the slave markets of America. These 
are murdered during the time of seizure, in the predatory wars that are 
waged between chief and chief, tribe and tribe, nation and nation ; or on 
the march from the interior down to the coast, during which it is esti- ' 
mated that not less than thirty per cent, perish — or, on the middle 
passage between the shores of Africa and Rio Janeiro, or the Havana,, 
or Texas, or. some of the rivers of the United States of America — or 
duriug the sufferings which characterize the peiiod of “ seasoning,” as 
it is called, while being initiated into the sufierings and the sorrows of 
' their enslaved condition. And it is estimated, dso, that at.all times 
there are not fewer than twenty thousand human beings sailing over the 
Atlantic, from the land of their nativity to the distant scenes of bondage 
and sufiering for which they are destined. Then allow me to draw your 
attention for a moment to another slave trade, which is carried on in 
the United Slates of America, and which is not far inferior in the black- 
ness of its character to the slave trade which I have just adverted to. 
Mr. Aliddleton, in a speech to Congress in 1819, declared thatthirteaa 
thousand Afiicans 'were annually smuggled into the Southern states; 
notwithstanding tlie distinct prohibition of riie trade since 1808 — ^that 
furtivel)', illegally, and as contraband articles of trade, thirteen thousand 
slaves are annually imported into the Southern rivers of tliat countryl 
And Miss Martineau, in her interesting work on " Society in America,”- 
has also stated, on the authority of a large slaveholder, that not fewer 
than fifteen thousand are thus, contrary to law, annually introduced 
into the United Stales of America. This would ^ve to evei^' census 
of the black population of the United States an addition to the extent 
of 150,000, and may', to this extent, accoimt for the increase in the 
slave population in that country, which is always taken by the Americans 
themselves to be a full and sufficient proof of the more kindly treatment 
of their negroes, compared with the treatment of negroes in other slave 
countries of the world. 

‘ But, besides this, there is an ioland slave trade going on between 
tlie north-eastern and the south-western slave states. Tins is variously 
estimated. It appears, however, from the very best authority, that 
during the year 1836, no fewer than one hundred and fifty thousand 
negroes were removed from the one state of Virginia (one of the older, 
and now a slave-rearing slate,) to the southern, and sou'^^'^^steni 
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Now'i, nil menu# )mvc been ni3oj»te<l wliich ]>ron)i«o ciilicr to oljcck or 
•Icstrov this tmflic. Trr atk-s wiUioul itiiinber biivc brcit signed ; com- 
}K.nf-ntu>ji money 1ms been poured oul with prodigality ; colonics Imvo 
been plnntedj tnililnn’ stations have been cstnWifhcd ; ships of «nr 
have Imen sotil oni ; bead-monev 1ms , been given to seamen to sthnii* 
late ibeircotimgo, nnd to keep alive tlieir vigilance in tbc abolition of tlie 
slave trade ; courts of mixc<l commission Imvc been fonned nt tlic various 
ports aitb winch we hare connection; and slave-vessels have hcen 
condemiK'd when found in the tralTic, It has cost lids country, since 
1S07, when the f<»reign slave trade was nhoHshed by law, more tlinn 
twenty millions of pounds sterling, nllogclbcr exclusive of the. twenty 
millions givmi to tbe West India planters, under the tiame. of com- 
j-mnsation for the loss of the services of their lihemtcd slaves. And 
what has been tlie conscijncncc ? All iliese means, all tlieso 
measures, have failed. Not only has the. trade not hcen cheeked, hut 
it has more than douhlcd since we abolishei! it ourselves. Not only 
Imve the horrors of the middle passage not been diminisltcd, but tbey 
have been inralcul.vbly aticmieiiutl. ricctness of pa.s«age being tho 
grt'al objinTt, ns many haiuari being* ns it wa.s possible to cram into tbo 
iiold of a ‘•lavc-vesM,*! have bivn put therein ; and thus disc.ase, and 
madness, nnd despair, have gencmlly slaughtered from nnc-thinl to 
one.li.alf of those who were jtiil on board tbc vessel on tlie shores of 
Afrie-a. 

Now, how nre we to hope to jmi down this traflic ? By onr cor- 
respomlniceand diplomatic inti'tvonrsc with the natiotis of the world ? 
Ilow long, in the opinion of the most sanguine individual, will it ha 
ere a confcilemcy of nil the nations, now enpiged in this tniflic, slmil 
be witne.*se<l f(»r the puqm.'e of putting down tlie odious tmdo ? Will 
it be done in fifty yc.irs ? Gnml that, in half a crtuury, we may 
bebidd the nations of Knropc nnd America miilrd — the heads of 
their goremmmts united — to Jmt down this trade ; yet, from eleven to 
tir^niy miliJattf would have ntrished during that time. But not only 
is such a ronftslcTwcy hopeo s*, hut, n confederacy of nations, if it 
could lie obtained, would Im; iiselc**. The motive, would exist ; the 
niisms would exist ; the premium would ho olTuretl ; the market would 
be open ; the fruits of slave knbour would be demanded ; and, notwiili- 
Manding money might l*c given, nnd ircaiie.s signed, nnd congresses of 
nations might be held, and solemn vows be mmually plighted, as in Uic 
wt'K of Spain, of the Unit'll States, nnd of Portugal ; the dictate.^ of 
humanity, the re<juiroinents of justice, the laws of God, nnd the laws 
of nations wouhi be set nt defiance; nnd men, in thousands, would lie 
found wicked enough, hold enough, nnd cunning enough, to engago 
in this trafiic ; and Africa would still he as largely jiillaged of her 
children ns she i.s now, liccausc the means adopted would he incflcctual, 
depending ujwii the sincerity and good fiiilli of men, not only those 
who immediately sign the treaties in question, but upon all those who 
were t»cnc.ath them, without whose co-operation, fidelity, luid assistance, 
it would 1)0 imjiossiblo to accomplish the object thus hononmbly and 
sincerely soiigbl. It is plain, therefore, llml nil mere diplomatic and 
political instnmjcntalilic.s have failed ; and it is equally plain that they 
are doomed to Aul, throughout all .succeeding years and ages. Yon 
mnsl find, therefore, some other means of putting down tliis trade. 
And what remains? It is said we must inlliicHco the litoratiue of 
Buropc ; we must pul this trade under the ban ; we must expose it to 
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our oRTi colonies so long, and that still keeps up slarerj' in oilier parts 
of the world. ' My friends, if wo send our Tcmoustranccs to the 
United States of America, under present circumstances, what can wo 
expect but that they will come back upon ns repudiated and con- 
temned,- as the . offspring of. a most spurious and hypocritical 
philanthropy? When, we utter the voice of expostulation to America, 
she may, widi much reason, reply, " Base hypocrites; cease your 
remonstrances, your cotton smells of blood.” How can we call 
ourselves sincci'e, if we waste now and then a quire of paper, or give 
now and tlicn an ' hour, or an evening, to the discussion of the anti- 
slavery question, while every 3’ear beholds us handing over to those 
who task, and toil, and lash, and brutalize, and kill tbo body and soul 
of the slave, some ten, twelve, or fourteen millions of pounds sterling, 
per year, for their slave-reared produce ? 

Now, sirs, if in addition to .this evil done to Africa, and to the 
slaves of America, it should appear that we are inflicting , also a direct 
and grievous injury on the inhabitants of British India, our own fel- 
low-subjects, then will it be proved to the . world that we are guilt}'^ of 
two evils, in learing undone what wc ought to do, to mitigate the con- 
dition of one hundred millions of die East; and inflicting on the 
slaves of America the foulest wTong, in that we are snppij'ing to their 
tormentors and task-masters, the bribe and tlie remuneration which 
tliey seek for carrying on their trade. Now, sirs, I hesitate not to 
say, that the consumption of tropical produce in this comitry, is a 
subject of incalculable importance to the interests of freedom and 
humanity' ; and I would earnestly exhort the anti-slavery public of 
this great nation to look well at the question in all its bearings. The 
demand for tropical produce is already' immense. On a former occasion 
I took the opportunity of stating to* what extent wc imported tropical 
produce into this countiy^ ; and already, large and influential bodies 
are petitioning for a reduction in the amomtt of duties on the produce 
of slave labor, from Brazil and elsewhere; and it was onlj" the other 
day Uiat your late representative, the present governor-general of the > 
Ciumdos, stated it as his opinion, that we could not fairlj' ask for^ 
the encouragement of the free-labour produce of Siam, and China,' 
and Hayti, without, at the same time — according to all the treaties we 
have signed with Brazil, the United States, and other slave-holding . 
countries — opening our ports for the admission, upon. equal terms, of 
their produce also. Now wo know what the desire for cheap food is ; we 
know what the hatred of monopoly’ is in this country' ; and I look for- 
ward with distress and dismay, to the time, when so loud and power- 
ful shall be the demand for the extinction of all monopoly, and for the 
free introduction of the produce of every part of the world — that we 
shall behold an additional impetus given by the freedom with which 
the produce of slave countries is received into this country', to that 
system which we all hate, and the downfal of which we all most fer- 
vently desire. Now, it is asked by 'some of the friends of huma- 
nity, with more credit to their feelings than to their- knowledge 
of the treaties we have entered into with other counUies — tliat 
we should admit the produce of Java aud China, and Siam and 
Hayti, and other places, where free labor, and free labor only', is 
known, — into our ports, upon an equal footing with the produce of our 
own West India or British India colonies. But-,wM<'*^.,hav^t^SSJ*^v, 
with the United States and other nations, which I'y ' .• , 
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pool for dghtecn pounds per ton ? And yet, Mr. Gladstone, who 
w-as largely connected with the system to which I have referred, stated 
in his letter to Lord Glenelg, at that tiine, that these men and women 
would cost him tliirty-scven pounds per head, per year, when he got 
them to Demamra; and the same gentleman has stated recently, that 
he could put upon the wharf at Liverpool, sugar from Calcutta^ as 
good as that grown upon his o^^’n plantation in Demerara, at eighteen 
pounds per ton, while the latter is not grown for less than forty-two 
pounds per ton. 

But, sirs, it is hut justice to others that I -should state, what 1 do 
with extreme pleasure and satisfaction, that the abolition of slavery and 
■ the slave trade by tlie encouragement of free labour in India, is no new 
thought.* It is no wonderful discovery in the year 1839. -Many years 
ago, that honourable and excellent man, not now permitted, by the 
state of his health, to engage actually in this and other schemes of 
benevolence, (I mean Mr. James Cropper, of Liverpool,) that ines- 
timable philahtliropist, labored for years in this cause ; his pen, his 
tongue, his time, his money, were lavishly bestowed upon the great 
work of demonstrating that we had but to look from the slaveplantations 
of tlie West to the plains of India in the East, to obtain from the latter 
such a supply of cheap produce as would effectually put down the system 
that was staining and disgracing die former. I may refer, too, to the 
labours of Mr, Adam Hodgson, (another enlightened gentleman of 
Liverpool,) who, in 1826, published a valuable pamphlet, in tlie form of 
a letter to a distinguished Frenchman, on the compamtive value of free 
and slave labor, in which it is made most apparent that we had only 
to do justice to British India, in order to accomplish all our wishes and 
designs in reference to the West. Tliis enlightened view is taken up, 
and most ably developed, in a pamphlet sent forth by the abolitionists 
of Birminghani in 1827. It is entitled, " A Short Review of the Slave 
Trade and Slavery, with Considerations on the benefit that would arise 
fromtheCuldvationof TropicalProductionsbyFree Labor.” Ibegyour 
attention to one or two short paragraphs from this valuable paniphlet, 
inasmuch as they, with singular distinctness, set forth the doctrines 
which I have been laboring to Effuse on tliis great question : — 

“ Iiet it not,” says'tliis well-written pamphlet, " for ono moment be forgotten, 
that the people of England are the supporters of slavery ; and that, by a large 
annual pecuniaty sacriiicc, they not only uphold it in all its unmitigated malig- 
nity, but prevent the operation of a principle which would soon temunate its 
existence." 

The pamphlet then proceeds to discuss the subject at considerable 
length, and demonstrates that the encouragement of East India pro- 
duce, would effect the downfal of slavery and the slave trade all over 
the world. In reference to the growth of indigo, the only experiment 
which had been foiily tried up to that time, the author says : — 

“ Forty years ago, little or no indigo was exported from British India. The 
whole Of tliat article then used in Europe was the product of slave labor." 

I beg especial attention to these facts ; because what is here said of 
indigo, will hold equally true with respect to cotton, sugar, rice, and 
tobacco. 

“ A few individuals in Bengal employed their capital and their intelligence in 
inciting the natives to enlarge their cultivation of it, and in preparing it for the 
European mai'ket; and, though abundantly discoursigcd in the first instance. 
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^any millions in India now sunk in ignorance and idolatory 1 ’While India is 
receiving these inestimable blessings, ' Africa herself will advance with rapid - 
progress in the career' of improvement.' Believed from the seourge which has 
spread barbarism and desolation over her ' shores, she .WilL soon commence' a 
more beneficial intercourse with the nations of Europe. ' In the peaceful inter- 
change of our. manufaotm-cs for the varied productions of her free and fertile ' 
soil, a commerce will arise equally advantageous to both parties ; and, by com- 
municating the arts of civilized life, and the knowledge of tlie gospel to her . 
children, wo shall bo enabled to make some reparation for the centuries of wrong 
which we have inflicted. If such are.iho benefits which would arise from the 
unshacldcd competition of frcd labor, it becomes tiio imperative duty of every 
one to employ Ins most strenuous exertions for bringing about an cud of such 
inestimable importance." 

Again iie 'says': — ’ ' 

“ By a .determined enconragtanent of free lahor, tve may not only compel other 
European nation) to abandon the slave trade, by making it not worth their pursuit, , 
but we may also compel our own colonial subjects, and the subjects of every other 
power in America, to abandon slavery itself." 

Such, sirs, was the View taken, twelve years ago, of the importance 
of the subject which I have had the honour of discussing in this town. 

The soundness of this view is confirmed hy the experience we have 
since had ; and I repeat it, I trust that' abolitionists generally will see 
it to he their duty to obey the word of exhortation, which I have just 
read out of the valuable pamphlet published in Birmingham. 

The movement, in regard to India, has been already hailed by the 
friends of freedom in , different parts of the world, as the dawn of a 
blighter day for Africa and ‘the slaves of the West. I have been struck ■ 
with the singular degree of approbation wWch has been bestowed upon 
the recent labors' on behalf of Bridsh India. Some months ago, we 
held a meeting in the Friends’ meeting house in London; and a very 
full and coiTect'account of the proceedings of that mee?ting went out 
to the United States of America, as 'well as to India; and very 
soon after the arrival of the report on the other side of tlie Atlantic, 

I received a letter from an American clergyman, with whom I had not 
corresponded for three years. He says>— . 

“ The other day I saw iu the bay of Kew York, three American slavers. The 
public papers, in speaking upon tlus subject, say that there are at least one 
hundred American vessels at present engaged in the traffic. In fact the love 
of gain is so deeply rooted in the American heart, both in the north and soutli, 
tliat slavery can never be abolished but by some plan similar to that wWch you 
have proposed ; and I am so fully convinced of this, that I would be most happy 
to go immediately to England as an agent, to act in connection with the society 
which you and your friends have lately formed. It is so well adapted to accom- 
plish tile purpose you have in view, that I would be rejoiced to be engaged in 
forwarding its interests. I think the observations I have made in this country, 
the experience wliich I have had by actual residence in the free and slave states, 
and the facts wluch have come to my knowledge, not second-hand, but as an 
eye-witness, might be made available for the accomplishment of the gp'and 
three-fold object you have in view — the destruction of tlie slave trade, the 
abolition of sUvciy, and the mitigation of the sufferings of the people of 
India.” • 

„ I quote this extract to show how the movement here has aiiected the • 
mind of an individual deeply interested in the question of negro eman- 
cipation in the United States. But, beyond this, I have received within 
the last few days — since I left Manchester after my lost lecture — along 
letter, which I shall not read, but merely refer to, from the Anti-slavery^s?:;^ 
Society of Massachusetts, signed by the chs^an, and^'^.by 
Garrison, corresponding secretary of that society^ 

' ■i'.'ii. -.'-V 
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sliall ba able to wear a-aray the fetters of the slave. God speed the progress of 
your' society I May.it soon find in its taulcs the whole plialanx of sacred and 
veteran abolitionists i . No single,' divided effort, but a united one, to grapple 
with the' wealth, influence, and power, embattled against you. Is it not Schiller 
who says : — ‘ Divide the' thunder into single notes, and it becomes a' lullaby for 
cluldrcn : but pour it forth in ono quick'pcnl, and the royal sound shall shake 
tile heavens’ ? So may it bo with you ;' and God grant tliat, without waiting for 
the ‘ Upite'd States to bo consistent’— before our cars arc dust, the jubilee of 
emancipated millions may reach' ns from Mexico to the Fo'toma'c, aiid from Iho 
Atlantic to tho llocl^y Mountains V’ 

The economical hoarings of the anti-slavery question cannot he too 
closely studied hy the abolitionists of tho present day. If the ques- 
tion of free labor was important while slavery existed in, our own 
colonics, it is doubly so now', that we are called to act upon the slavSy 
of other countries. "We doubtless have it in ,our power to shako 
to the ' fomidatiqns those institutions of oppression, which owe 
their (sistonce to the pecuniary stimulus oficred to Ute employment 
of coerced labour, by bringing into direct competition the products of 
free culture in British India. lYhile our literature, our religious 
appeals, and our political treaties, are putting under the ban systems 
that are a disgrace to all concerned in their continuance, it is to the 
silent but' sure operation of the competition 1 have referred to, that we 
must look for Uie withdrawal of those motives which will otherwise be 
found to prevail, in spite of every other instrumentality. On Uiis 
vitally important branch of die subject, I will to-night refer to tlie 
opinions of a partj', perhaps, better qualified to judge of the compa- 
rative value of various agencies now in use, than any other — mean 
the abolitionists of tho 'United States. -They have tho best opportu- 
nities 'of judging of the results of the various means that are employed 
to effect the downfal of slavery — ^more particularly of those which are 
employed on this side of the water. Let us, then, attend to what tliey 
say respecting Uie relation in which we stand .to the foul system which 
they arc seelnng to destroy. Let tis see what their views are, concern- 
ing the probable results of a mild and fostering system of ' govern- 
ment in the East, and tlie encouragement of free labour tropical 
produce by the consumers of this country. Tn the preface to the first 
American edition of tlie late work of Mr. Buxton on the Slave Trade, 
I find the following remarks and quotation : — 

“ By a vigorous and united effort, the slave cursed cotton and rice of America 
might be excluded from British ports, to give place to tho rice of Patna, and 
the cotton of Bengal. Our friends on the other side of the water have been 
reminded of their pow'cr and responsibility in this matter by one of their bitter- 
est enemies, tlie slave proprietor Gladstone, who resisted, in the British parlia- 
ment to tlie last, every measure of emancipation. In his speech on the 30th of 
March, 1838, against the abolition of tho apprenticeship system, he thns taunted 
his zealous opponents : — • Toti (said the honourable gentleman) who are so sick 
with appronticesliip in tho West Indies — you who cannot wait for twenty-four 
months, when tho apprentices will be free, are you aware what responsibility 
lies apon,eeer^ one of you at tliis moment, with reference to the cultivation of 
cotton in America ? There are 3,000,000 of slaves in America. America does 
not talk of abolition, nor of the amelioration of slavery. It is a domestic insti- 
tntion which appears destined to descend to tlie posterity of that free people ; 
and who arc responsible for this enormous growth of what appears to be nmn- 
KAii SLAVERY ? Is it not tiic demand that creates this supply ; and is it not the 
consumption of cotton from whence that demand arises? You consume 
318,000,0001bs. of cotton, which proceed iVom slave labor, and only 4S, 000,000 
lbs, which proceed from free labor ; t/iat too whik you have the means in Iiitlia, 
at a very Utile crpense, of obtaininy all yon require from free labor.’ " 
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speedy tcnnination or iudcfinitc extension aiid pcrpctuiition of Aincriean slavery.. 
Cotton is now the great auti-aholition influence of this country. In wliatcvcr 
shape opposition to the cause of emancipation manifests itself — whether in the 
Chureh or the St.atc— in a mercantile or ecclesiastical association — it may be 
traced directly back to the cotton-bale, Vfeto Englisii and Frcncii manufactu- 
rers supplied with Indian or Egyptian cotton, the demand for slaves from Vir- 
ginia a>id Maryl.ind would ec.'xse — tlic growers of men and women for the cot- 
ton-planting region would find no market for their human staple — and, ns a con- 
seiiucnce, slavery would he unprofitable, and ns another consequence Virginia 
statesmen would begin to believe with Thomas Jefferson, “ that all men are 
crc.atcd equal and Virginia divines — ^thc Elummers and the Hills — would very 
soon discover that slavery Ls incompatible with genuine I’resbytcrianlsm, whe- 
ther of the old or the now school. Slavery now lies entrenched behind its cotton- 
hays — like General Jackson at New Orleans; and the efforts of British or even 
American abolitionists to dislodge it by moral suasion, wo fear will prove as 
ineffectual ns titosc of General rackcnlmm, to force the cotton barricades .of the 
Amefic.au camp, on the 8th January, 1816. Ife call, then, upon the abolitionists ' 
of Great Britain, to urge their government to foster and promote, to the extent 
of its power, the eultiration of cotton in the Indies, By so doing they will pro- 
mote the true interest of their onai country — they will confer an incalculable 
benefit upon ours — thej* will lift tlic crushed millions of India from then' degra- 
dation — and strike off the chains from three millions of American slaves, 

“The present annual product of cotton in Asia is estimated at 190,000,000 
pounds: that* in Egypt at about 30,000,000. It is - stated by Dr. Bowring of 
England, that the slave trade which has heretofore desolated one of the flnest 
cotton tracts in the world — ^Uio conflucnco of the Blue and AVhitc Nile— has 
been prohibited by Mehemet Ali : and that from henceforth the cultivation -will 
go on without interrupUon. In this tract the finest cotton is found growing in 
the woods, uncultured by human hands. In tlic British possessions of the 
East, no longer weighed down by the monopoly of the East India Company, 
but open to enterprize, tho cotton cultivation must necessarily toccIvo a favour- 
able impulse. AVn coxrnss tuat osjs or onn main nuLiANcns, UNDsn God, 
FOllTIlE ni.OODX.C8S TEttMINATlON Or AMCBICAN SbAVCnV IS TIIC INOBCASC 
or COTTON CIII.TXVAT10N IN TUC I’CNINSUI.A OF BRITXEU InDXA.” 

In tlic .same paper I find an account of a Free Produce Convention, 
held in the city of Philadelphia on tho ISlh and 16Ui of October, at 
which die following resolutions were unanimously passed, viz.— 

“ Resolved — ^That we hail witli joy tho complete cm.mcipation of tho. slaves 
in the British AVest Indies, and the formation of the British India Society, as 
events calculated to have an important bearing on the cause of freedom geno- 
rally, and on our cnterprlzo in particular, for tlic prosecution of wldch it will 
.greatly increase tho facilities, by bringing the productions of free labor in both 
Eastern and Western India, into competition with tiioso of slave Jabor, and 
tlius multiplying the sources of supply of free goods. 

“ Resolved — Tliat the corresponding Secretary be instructed to open a cor- 
respoiidcncc with the Biitish India Society, with reference to tlie objects of 
tho Association ; .and to assure tlmt body of the sincere gratification with which 
we have heard of its formation, as well os tho important assistance to our cause 
wliich we anUcipato from its labors.” 

The enlightened and energetic females of tho city of Philadelphia 
have also forwarded to us an encouraging communication, from tvhich 
the following is an extract ; — 

“ Bhlladelphia, September 9tli, 1839. 

“ Wliilc struggling amidst almost every kind of opposition to achieve tho 
redemption of the two millions and a half of slaves in om- republic, tho abolition- 
ists of America cannot but hail with joy ovety institution founded upon righteous 
principles, which promises, either in its primal design, or incidental influences, 
to aid them in so good a work. That such aid will be afforded by tho British 
Indba Society we firmly believe.” * - • ’ • WHien we see, in the 

continued tyranny and unabated cruelty of our Southern taskmasters, sad evi- 
dence of tlie fruitlcssiicss of our efforts to persuade them to do justice to th e 
captive ; and while we listen to tho cries of those caTi*^cs, imiiloringjt^^i 
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I'tncj' ft iJ.ny. Hy tlic u^rrHii,*: Oi»fraU«n of llil» slmpfp, ^ndual rovuliisinn, hnd 
I’foiMrnrp nml Joomnl <h<* wU«iclion ofhlavorv throuRlum! flip chi. 

lifcJ wpiM. To wimsp ftccoiintf llipsi* lx juLUly timl ilirecfly cltarfrcaMe fho 
anioa:;! of Imman vsor!« wUh tvliich thh ciiwe ha< fillcil nmt kHII fillH the cartli? 
\Vlm liftvp/iwrr.f Uinii'pJvPt In 1>P thcKn-afcsi foe.'' t« human (uh-anermriit, anJ 
linmr.M hapjiitiP'*, ilie tvptM ha^ ovit aeon ? T»ct tho'p ntiniver i\hi >'‘0 measure* 
ha^r hUhi'rJo ^lu!tSf)rd etery ntionpj to f-stcnil, on r»|nllali|p priiuiplra, the cul- 
thatimt of the iirwlufe of oar posartrlon* in the ICaAt." 


J have tlojjp iitrtv, .*iry, niilj I Imi'c .Half] ciioiii;h fo pel 

K’foro vo» a ttioM filoriofi* objert. 'J'lin’O pocliottp of tlie world inny 
In' lH'j}elltt''d by wliat ymi liato h in yottr poucr to do. Voti cati raiso 
Indi.i; you c.an csn.ajicipnto America*; ynti cafi mlceni mnl rogesfcnitc 
Afrie.'i. And .nro vou 1101 wilt'd to do this ? J)oe.K not consis- 
tency demand it ^ Docs not your Chri‘>tian character rennire it ? 
DiH'S not your moral infliienco liind yon to exert vonrsehcs in behalf 
of n world deAnlated, to gnttili' the cnjddity nnd lust of |>owcf of n 
Imndful of tricheil mrn ^ Your natiosial jirosjn-riiy, too, is bound tip 
isi the tjitcssion. Your love of jiblioc prompts yon, hlecding inisi'ry 
impbtres you, to do jii'tieo to India. 1 do tnt^t, thcnifore, that w*o 
shall not tnahe an appeal, as the Kritbh India Soeiety, to the nboli- 
tienists t»f this country in vain. 1 hare rhomi yon in toniier nddropt-cv, 
that a gnat nriich.vif inamifactHre in this country, eotton ni.ay he 
f.'romi in Indi.i to any extent whatsoever. 1 mn ('repan d to shme, 
whenever tK'casion rctpiires, and time will perndt, that al«o as to roflbo, 
rice, toba-ceo, nnd Mignr, thr-»e article's may all In' obtained, nnd to nn 
imle.'initc exlcnt, froin that coatitn*. Why, then, should we depend 
altogether upon other connlrie* ? * As I said, when 1 frr'l addrC'Scrl 
you', I come not here to plead the cause of monopoly. lVri*h inono- 
j><tly. As 1 abhor a monopoly of light, os I wonld' not cfreimiscrilw 
the beams of day, ro neitherVonld I put bond* upon tho honourable 
interconrsc nnd n'cipiwaUun of trade nnd of pmiimeiit among't man- 
hind. lint, without supporting ineisopoiy, w'ithont rindic.'iting the 
e,iuse of rc«!rietio:i, I a*l; yon to Iw just to Indi.a ; to gi<e fair piny to 
tho'C who have hi'.hrrto been cin,'mH*crib{d and crippled in tlodr indns- 
irinns optTaiions ; and yon will at since bring a jinncijile into action 
th.vi will be fatal to 'havin' all over the world. 'J‘Jie sugar canc Is 
iudigenom to Ilrilish India; il« prodncliun, owing to the slight 
I neouragi'inrnt it has rt«ivcd since the c<ju.'.lix,nti«ri of tlie duties, lias 
viry KTi-aily inrria'ed. Diirini; the viMr inning Scptcnibor, Ib.'lT, we 
import'd from nritidi India Jn{5,7t>0 bags; and in ihe yiT.r csidhig 
September IKps, we iinjiortid Isigs, being an incr»-.'.‘e jn ono 

jear of ISUSM* b.igs. Then, strain, I.vhor is fo cheap, that it inav he 
cibtatnr-d in every part of the country where snear may be grown, fur 
from one to two rnp''frs per month ; a::d tl;'’rc is every rceen to look 
fo.'arard to the inlrodnction of the very I-:-: hind of sugar ••.me to timt 
coantn* ; so that, imnead of having tv c.p* :i car ports to the imn*dijr- 
tion v{ d.ave-gn)wn sm.'sr from iJraz;? crCclc— to v hich I b»<il; forwa-'d 
as th(» only alnnmtivo if wc do JiM b-.r.'.fn India — we i:ia» 

receive from the latter country not cnlv rr.oi-^h f'r but .vs. 


enough to Fujiply those other m.ath''ts 
iijwn that nhnh i* grown by sLaiv U:--.: 
with extracts in proof of thi.s, btcacs;* l.*. 
dwelt tip'On in oil ilm recent wot’:'' perh' 
subject. To show von to what tit'-:;: ; 
India in .a fe w v'.ir-, if encoiirag/d, f wo-r 


i'h tr~ dcji'Uti e\cii:.sir 
I not trosAlr ; 
- tjr.r;.' :• tiatutvo"’, -ar 
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Irelaud in Liverpool is three times as great ns all the imports into 
Great Britain of produce from Central Africa. But I cannot be 
insensible to the advantages of India over Africa. India is a settled 
and civilised country, which Africa is not. India is ours, which Africa 
is not. The climate- of India is geiiial, which that of Africa is not. 
India is accessible, which Africa is not at present. Over the whole 
extent of British India, and on every, part of it, w’o might grow the 
produce tliat is suited to the soil and to tire climate, and to the cus- 
toms of the natives : it is not so with regard to Africa. In India we . 
have no chiefs to subsidize ; no tribes to locate ; no barbarians to 
tame; no unhealthy climate to contend with ; no unlaiown rivers to 
ei^lore; we have no wicked and dishonourable trade to supplant. All 
these things have to be done in Africa. I shall not pretend to guess the 
plan which certain benevolent and eminent men have devised for doing 
good to that county. Heaven grant that their plans may be success- 
ful, and hasten the day when ^at continent shall be saved from the 
incursions of the man-stealer ! But as the friend of Africa, — claim- . 
ing to be as much the friend of Africa as he who directs bis attention ^ 
exclusively to that country, — as the friend of Africa, I say look to 
India. VTonld you give security to Africa? Would you starve theman- 
stealer from her shores ? "Would you dispense with shijjs of war along 
the Slave Coast, and render unnecessaiy the outlay of the immense 
funds now employed ? Would you give securit}* to that now harassed, 
impoverished, and disembowelled country p Look to India. You 
may immediately bring your cotton, your sugar, your rice, from 
thence ; and as ^n as you import it into this country, so surely will 
you stop, immediately and for ever, the demand for slaves. And thus 
you are doing peacefully, and by most unexceptionable means, without 
lavish expenditure, withont embassies, vrithout treaties without con- 
gresses, without any violation, direct or indirect, of any existing 
treaty, you are coiirg that which cannot "be done, (if you look at Africa 
only, and forget India) without a vast deal of expense. Much time 
must elapse, much pains must be taken, many failures must he sns- 
t^ed, ere we can hope to see the plans that may be devised — ^however 
sanient the benevolence that origmated, cr active the ehergv ‘uizx mzrj 
w^k them — carried into successful cperaEon. I say- theretore, look to 
India- If yoti can bnt render davery so far unprcSti-Ie — cmeces- 
sarv. and thsefore mproStahle — -as to pni down the trade In sieves, 
tijQ vou imm-ciasly restore to the rircre c-f AErcs -whs; ^ts- he.? tjjI 
kno-ra for cenmries^— thxi pears c-f whrrii riie tss been c^nfred by 
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uid rationolly liopo> that we shall see that great cause in which oil 
- our hearts are hound up, — tlie cause of religion, tlie cause of Christian- 
ity, uiahing way among the nations of the earth ; then eveiy heavy 
yoke will he broken, and the oppressed set free in the four sections of 
the globe; and, above all, our ou-n country will he entirely irreproach- 
able in this matter. That tliis may soon come to pass, let us all with 
one heart and consent, unite ourselves to a cause which seems to 
promise so much, and upon, the soundest principles. 

*' Sdightfttl tliouglit I Then blessed be the hand 
That formed our elemental clay,- and made 
Us what we are. It is worth while to live, 

If wo may live to purposes so great. 

Awako our dormant zcall Por ever flame 
With generous ardor in tliis holy cause, 

Ajod let each head, each heart, each hand, and all. 

Spend and.be spent, in service so diviner* 


END OF THE FIFTH l.ECTUBE. 
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skill — llie encouragement of native industry — the improvement Of the 
means of intcnuil communication, and tlie importation into British 
]>orts of the products of the. East, would prove the most eflicient and 
the only infallible cure of the accimsed s^'Stems of slavery and tho 
slave trade, now desolating tho cjuth, and invoking tho anger of 
Heaven. While attending to these things, 1 have endeavoured to 
keep steadily in view tho benevolent end of our exertions — the better- 
ing of the condition of countless millions of onr fellow-subjects, whose 
condition and claims have been hitherto despised, forgotten, or over- 
looked. For the proof of this, I refer to the copious reports which 
have been furnished and circulated amongst you. 

It is certainly too late in the day to he told, that we have notliiug 
to do with India. Neither ns Christians, as citizens, nor os mer- 
chants, can we receive such a doctrine. Our religion, our politics, 
and our ideas of commercial intercourse, alike repudiate so barbarous 
and antiquated a notion. Those were truly noble words addressed by 
a governor-general of India, the Alorqnis of Hastings, to the students 
of Fort William College, in August, 1S20. They are words worthy 
of a great and generous mind, and dcscr\>c to ho registered in all our 
hearts. That distinguished statesman and ruler said : — 

** The indi|;cnt require a sustaininfr hand — the distressed require soothing — 
the perplexed require eounscl— the injured require redress : tliey who present 
tliemseivcs to me in these prc(Ucamcnts ore my fellow-men — and I ' am n 
Hrilon." 

• 

Sirs, we have to do willi every nation on the face of tho earth — 
with all, especially, whom our laws, our religion, our litcratmc, or our 
trade can reach ; but, above all, have we to do with the parts of the 
earth wo call our omt, which are denominated our dependencies — with 
diosc which rve govern — from which we draw our icftiUh — to which 
we send our merchandise. If the inhabitants of any of these he weak, 
or ignorant, or oppressed, Uicy have a sacred claim upon ns. They 
makc.thcir appeal — and it is a solemn one — to our pity, our magna- 
iiimitv, and our justice. Arc they impotent ? — ^rve are strong : are 
they in darkness ? — we have the laiiip of life : arc they disfinnehised ? 
— they make their appeal to ns who live under a government whicli 
we fashion and control ; which mirrors forth and acts out whatever 
principles and intemions are vigorously maintained, and unequivocally 
expressed. Woe bo to ns if we neglect or abuse either our privileges or 
our power ! Nothing to do with India ! Is it nothing to us that hun- 
dreds of thousands of onr fellow-subjects perish of hunger during a 
few months ? Is it nothing to us that poverty, wTetchedness and dis- 
content, cover the face of a glorious and fertile land ? Is it nothing to 
us that the slave bleeds and dies to give us that which might he taken 
from the surface of our own territory by the cheerful, free, and happy 
subject of the British sway ? Is it nothing to us that the crimes, and 
the- blood, and the guilt of a trade, which rends the continent of Africa 
and dmnonizos all who participate in it, may he laid in a great part at 
our door ? Is it nothing to us whether we meet the reckoning which 
awaits us, calm and assured in the consciousness that we have done 
what we could, or shrinking from tlie gaze of those whose miseries we 
have left unpitied, and trembling in the presence of Him who will say, 
" Forasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of diese, ye did it not 
unto me." Wo assert boldly, that we have something to do wiili 
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to whom I hare referred docs not possess my lectures, or docs not 
deem them authentic iu their present form, I am willing to put Uicm 
Uiis night into his possession, and to endorse uith this hand ever}' sen- 
tence 1 have uttered. 

The gentleman ’who has stci)ped forward to " deny my facts,” 
" disprove my reasonings,” •' and, it may bo, deprecate my object,” 
has preferrod to consider those " general allegations” which I have 
brought against the government, in order that he may comprehend the 
whole breadth and scope of my argumentation within narrow limits. 
The first allegation mentioned is that respecting the assumption by 
the British of the proprietorship of tlio soil” [of India.] “ As far” 
says J. H. (for such are the initials of this wTiter) “ as I can discover, 
by a careful reference to historical records and existing usages, no such 
abumption has ever been made.” AVc shall see. First, however, let 
me do what J. H. has omitted to do, refer to tlic precise language 
which I have employed upon this subject. In the second lecture I 
observed : — 

“The people have been virtually robbed of the soil — deprived of tlic fruits of 
their industiy.'' 

And again, — 

"The irorcrnment has made itself dt facto the unircrsnl landlord — has assu- 
med tlic right to tax the soil to any extent — ^lins fixed an assumed capability on 
every field to produce— tlicn, an assumed price on the produce of the field — and 
tlien fixed, that from tiiirty-fivo to forty-five per cent, of the money value of the 
crop shall be the tax to the slate for ever.** 

In the fourth lecture I spohe ns follows : — 

" Looh at tlio diificultics in the way of growing cotton: first, the absence of 
proprietory right in tlic soil. Dcrc is tlic master cvU. Here is the great injus- 
tice of our adminbtration in India — depriving the natives of the soil of their 
right to that soil ; utterly despising them ; sweeping off all the great landlords 
and all the little ones together ; reckoning directly with the cultivator of the 
individual field, and taking from liim at least forty-five per cent, of the gross 
produce.” 

If these be not the p.assagcs referred to, I know of no other passage 
in which I used siroiigor language in reference to the odious and 
unrighteous assumjitiou to which I refer. Now you will perceive that, 
in the first extract, I say, the people have been "virimllf rob- 
bed of the-soil. In the second, "the govcnimcnt has made itself do 
facto the universal landlord." J. H. will certainly not plead ignorance 
of the meaning of such language as “ dc facto” and “ tirtualljf." In 
the third extract, 1 sutficiently explain what 1 mean, when I speak of 
depriving the natives of tlieir right to the soil, by referring to the prin- 
ciple of taxation, and to its operations os witnessed every day iu those 
parts of India to which I expressly alluded. But it is denied that 
such is the fact. “ Historical records" and " existing usages” are 
appealfd to, to disprove the truth of tlio allegation. It happens, very 
singularly, that while J. H. was combatting my position rcsjipcliug the 
proprictoVy right assumed by the goveniment of India, and flatly deny- 
ing Umt the feast India Company bad ever assumed or asserted such 
a right, the editor of the .Morning Vhroniele was putting forth an arti- 
cle, not only declaring tliat such aright had been assumed, but boldly 
rindicaling it by an appeal to historg, e.vhting usages, and to the rea- 
lized results of the operation of the principle. 
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Then, on page 227, — 

“ To ascertain iiow far tlic system of polity cstniilishcd in British India is 
enicuiated to promote tiie advancement of apiculture, ll is necessary to bo 
ae(j[U)unted with tin* principles upon which It is founded. These, like almost all 
tlic principies tlmt roi;nlntc despotic st.-ties, arc neither very numerous nor com- 
plie.'ttcd, and pre.scnt not many difllcnlUes in their inve.stte;at!on. Tiic tirst and 
most fund.nncntal, as has already been observed, ncknowledgea t/ie sorereiyn to 
tie t/ic sole orirf ahsolate propriVfor of the litnil. Anutlier ruco^iiscs no inter- 
mediate class, not merely ottiei.al, between him and the hooa fide cultivators ; 
in whom, upoit condition of paying: to lliesovcreipi a certain proportion of the 
produce, is vested, by a third, the hereditary possessory property of thesoiL'' 

So much for the assumjitioti of a right of pmprictorship in tlic soil 
hy the govennnont of British India. But I have not yet done witli 
J’. n, J-Ic loves “historicjd records," and shall have them : and fortu- 
nately 1 had not to scud to Loudon for them ; I had not. to enter tlic 
Portico, or the Athcnnmm, or the ChcUiam Library ; ‘ I have entered 
no room but my own, and that n small one, n dull ouc, and u hack one 
in Lever-sircot ; and, from the hooks I have with tnc them, I de- 
rive all the authorities I now produce. Wien I go beyond the pre- 
cincts of my ovrti narrow room, then »h.*ill 1 revel in usages and re- 
conls, proofs, dcmonstnilions, and evidences; and J. H. shall, if ho 
pleases, command me to produce ten times as many more as I produce 
to-uight. Now, what says Mr. llobert Rickards, than whom lew men 
were evermore familiar with the *‘ historical records" and “ existing 
usages of India"? For who wa.s ho ? Ho was a gentleman who spent 
twenty-three years in India; who filled the highest sitiiiitions under 
the govcnnnciit there ; who returned, and occupied a distinguished 
place in tlio Commons house of mrliamciit ; and who has given to the 
world two bulky volumes, as full of “ historical rcconls" and ancient 
"usages" os the most voracious lover of these tilings, own J. H. him- 
self, could jiossibly desire. What says Mr. Rickards? 

“ Our revenue aystems in Imlia arc founded on tbo principle adopted into tim 
politic.'il practice of our government, thatrfie sorerdffn it the proprietor of the 
soil, and ns sucli entitled to onc-balf the gross produce, or tbercabouts.*' 

Mliat says ho again 

•‘The clioice of despotic precedents, tlie fartlicst removed from natural 
justice, has been preferred in our several (revenue) scttlcmciite." 

And again : — 

" On the priueiple of Mnlinnicdnn taxation, onc-Iialf of tlic produce is (.akon 
ns tlie ransom of tlio husl>.nidmairs life. The commentary of Jagganatlia 
Iiavcs the wiiolc cartli itself to tlio discretion of tlie protective compieror. 
The main pillars of the permanent settlement stand on no better groumlt than 
these." 

And yet again ho says : — 

“ ^V1lcn the British power supplanted tliat of tlie Maiioinedn’is in Doiigal, 
wc did liot, it is true, adopt tlie sanguinary part of their creed ; but from tlie 
impure fountain of tlieir financial system ditl wc, to our stiniiic, claim tliv 
inheritance to a rigiit to seixe upon lialf the gross |irt>duee of tlie hand a.-i a tax ; 
and wherever our maii.i have triuiiiphed, wc have invariably proclaimed tliis 
savage riglit ; coupling it at the same time vritli the stnseltse doctrine of the pro- 
prietory riyht to these lands being also rested in the iocereign, iu virtue of the 
right of conquest.” 

Such is llic eviiletiCL* of one of the ino-t eiiliglitciicd and jiisi- 
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*' Tho vnluo of tho right of occupancji or, In other words, the amount of tho 
rent of tho land which the cultiv.ator can secure to Iiimsclf, depends wholly on 
tho character and position of tlic rural population of tho country, or the degree 
of retistanee which it is able to oppose to tlio exactions of tho stato.” 

So that it depends upon the amount of ph3’sical resistance to tho 
exactions of the state. There is the tenure, there is tho principle upon ' 
which tltoy occupy. " Occupy as long ns you can ; occupy while you 
ore strong enough to resist.* Are you tire warlike lln]])oot of tiro 
mountains ? Then we’ll take when wo can got. But are you tiro 
docile and timid iuhahitnnt of the plains of Bengal P Then nill we 
squeeze from you tho lost grain that you are able to give, and leave 
you no more than what is suiliciciit to hold your body and soul toge- 
ther, until you can grow for us another harvest." 

“ In Bengal and tiic adjacent provinces, from the peculiarly timid character 
of the inhabitants, and tlio open and exposed nature of the country, this resist- 
ance was of the smallest possible amount, and consequently the value of tho 
right of occupancy— £Vou perceive Mr. Crawfurd otily calls it a right of occu- 
p.ancy] — in the peasant was hero reduced to Utile more than the pricihge of 
lahouring for the hrnrftt of oiherr, on his paternal acres. Tliis also, altliougli 
nut 'quite to so extreme a degree, may bo considered the condition of tlic pca- 
aantiy of the whole of the great, open, and exposed plain of the Ganges, com- 
prehending more than half the population of all llindostan.” 

Then, having .shown you, from Mr. Crawfurd, who is nof tho pro- 
prietor, hut who is the occupier, just so long ns he can resist tlio stato 
—let us see who is the bom-fido projiriclor. It would not have been 
verj' far for J. H. to travel, from page five to page nine, ere ho accused 
a public man, whoso all of influence depends upon his character for 
veracity — ^methinks it would not have been n long journey for so 
intellectual a man ns J. H., who has stored his memory so carefully 
with historical rcconls and ancient usages, to have gone* fonvnrd n few 
pages, where, without even dipping into the now paragraph, ho would 
have found in tho margin, “ Tho sovereign, tlio cflcctiml proprietor." 

**Tlio cifcctual proprietor of the Indbn soil was, of course, tlio party that 
received, under whatever name, the greatest p.^! of tho runt, — and this was 
unquestionably the sovereign. In Bengal, the occupant — and there was no 
nuiterial diffcrcnco in otlicr iKirts of India— was entitled to a sh.arc of the crop 
proportioned to the amount of labor which he expended in its production. 
Tliis liardly ever exceeded two-thirds of the crop, while of lands in full cultiva- 
tion, tliat is, of Jands which he and his ancestors had improved by tlicir accu> 
inulatod labor and capital, in clearing the forest, and in tlio construction of 
dykes, water-courses, and other works for facilimting irrigation, ho was entitled 
only to two-ffths. The rcinninder, in both c.ascs, went to the state, after some 
petty deductions to vilhigc oITiccrs, and subtraction of the tithe already men- 
tioned to tho liercditai^' collector of tlio land tax. The government, in n word, 
received, or more correctly speaking, aimed at t.aldug a land-tax equal to 
cightccu shillings in the pound of tlic net rental — that rental itself computed, on 
an average, at onc-baif the whole produce of the soil. The state, of eourse, 
teas therefore, to alt intents and purposes, the virtual proprietor, and the share of 
nil otlicr parties w.as for too trifling to give tlicm a moment’s claim to bo con- 
sidered instills light," 

Think you, sirs, wo have disposed of J. H. ? But not for his sake, 
but for 3’ours, and for the sake of this great cause, whoso humble 
advocate I am, I will saj' sometliing more upon this subject. I now go 
to another aulhoritj'. I hold in mt' hand two volumes, written and 
published in India, and submitted, paper by pajier, as written, to tho 
investigation of ^1 the companj^’s servants in office there. . The writer 
is the Hon. F. J. Shore, brother of tlie present Lord Teigiimoiith, — a 
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N«nv lj:ivin |4 shown you lo wlwl p\!i'in wc lax Iho soil of India, — 
trv, till’ Chri-tiaii oomjiu'ixirs, the rnlifthioiuHl and hcnovolenl governors 
of India, — namely, lo the tnlihig of one onlire half of the gross pro- 
dnee of the soil ; lot us sn* how the Kinperor of China taxes his snh- 
jecis. I have hero Mr. MedhnrstVi hiteresling hoolc, entitled “ China; 
its Slate and I’nisju'cts;" and on tho G7lh page Mr. Modhurst says: — 

*• Tltf revoaue (in Chinal l« Joriveil priiiripatly from tlic land tax, wliioli 1$ 
paid pMity tn amt |>arlly In numi'v; U U K'-iiiT«tty a very liRlit Imixist, 
ftminjDiitij: hot, a* •ujipi'-ar’, <o i>no.tentti. I'Ui laorp Kcncrally to (iiii!-fiflii;tli, 
or eae-husiitrcdlJi of tlw pr^-itucc." 

Thon hero is ,n tahle ‘howing the proportion which the land-tax 
he.ars to the n'vcnue r.ti'-iHl in other wavs ; ami then he savs,— 

•'IntJi'' reper! of ilm .dtijIn-ClaaMp Cntleije for IPI^*, tliero !« on estimate 
of t!ie amoan! of ta'sit-lax ji.slil In ilisTrmit jifovtiier*, extraetiil from itin collec. 
tioa of s’-antri of Itie Tartar itjiiaijy. t>y sahirti it npixarji tJi.il tlie airraee rate 
of the 1.Mi>l<t.s\ jvr r-:ni- (er Ciitnr’r ocre, rwocwtiAt smaller tlian an IhiKlUh 
aero.) 1» from I A Mih to IiK>, or from.one jm imy to i>tx|>e!iee : lliW, svliin calcii- 
late-l at its iilttlirs! ratue, ai.d mntiij’io.l tiy the mimt-i r of aero* In Clilna utuler 
mliitatlon. wilt amour.t toatiou! twelve tnitlioiis •irrliti". Tills sl.atemi nt asn-es 
with ll’.p enmmio report of tJie natUe*, who atr>mi tliat yron unr /n fmi )*rr rent, 
of tJic jiroAiKo U the uur.O’t of what l» rxaetnl l>y Kovemtnent In tho shape of 
latiil-taa." 

Yon ntiiy now contrast the condition of the cnlliratorin Itidin with 
that of the cultivator in China, and yon may judge who i< pniclically 
the ho’t landloril ; the govcmor-gctn-ml at Calcmm. who sways the 
sci'ptre of the Great Mogul, or his •' celestial majesty" at IVhiii, who 
is Cmpnx>r «if all China ; the Chinese ctiliivntnr paying firo /vr cenf. 
acconlmg to his own «cc<nmi,iind the Indian cnliitator paying, ncconi- 
ing to the nccotmt of iIiom? s\ho tax him, no less thnn,^/(<r/v-/7r^ p<'r 
catt. of the f'.itirc produce of the hoil. I shall read .1. H. n few verses 
from this Kirrcd volume now in my hatul, the (Hd Testament, and 1 
will tlnti conclude this pan of the Mihjrct. l.t i us go hack to the tint 
land-tax, r.tid I think it will not ho wholly nnin'inictive, mid 1 tn|st 
not at all unpalilahle to this .audiiuce, to listen lo a solution of this 
tpifstion, n« fundshrd in the pages of holy writ. I>’i us turn then to 
the forty-first chapter of the hook of Genesis, and heginnitig at the 
fifty-fifth verse, wc tvad that, — 

“aMitnall tlip taint t.f llfj Jit was famWml, tlm |w>oii1p crlrd lo ritaraiili for 
lirrad ; amt I'liara'di f fttj tmto all ttie Kr^jrtist-.s, Go uiilo Jownli; mut wliat lie 
raJlti to you, ilo. Aiet t),i’ famiiir wa- ••n r nil tlio faor of ttip earth; atul 
Josejit] opieird alt tlie storehouses, amt sold uuto tlie Iliryji’.Ians; and the famine 
waxed sore in the land of Il;.'si’t. And all counlrl'-s came Into KirjTt to .'Iincjih 
for to liuy com; lieean-e tlial Itic famine was mi sore hi all the lands." 

Then, i;i the forty-seventh chapter we read ns follow.s, commencing 
with the fomicenlh’vcrsc : — 

And Josejih catlicrcd iiji nil tlie money tlial was funnd in the land of'Eirj'Pl, 
and in the I.aud of Canaan, tur tlic corti nhieti tlier l«m;;ht : and .losejiti lirouglit 
tlio money Into t’tiaraiili's li(iu?e. And sslien mon'ey ftiilcd in tin* land of ICcypt, 
and In ilio latnl of Canaan, nil tlie n;;y|itl.-ins came unto .'Fo.sejdi, and naid, Giro 
us lircad; for why ntinuld we die in thy presenre? for tlie nmiicy fnilctli. And 
Josejdl said. Give your cattle ; and I will pive you for your cattle, if money fail. 
And tiiey tiroujtiit tiielr rattle unto .liwojiti; and Josejili Rave tliein iiroad in cx- 
rlian;re for liorre*, and for tlie ttuchs, ntiil for ttie catlle of tlic ticrihs, and for tlic 
asse.s t and lie fed tiiem with liroad for all tlicir cattle for tlial year. M'licn that 
year was ended, tliey came unto Iiim tlic second year, and .said unto turn, Wc 
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it ? It was found to be Ibo lifeless body of a man wbo had died with 
his hand in his mouth, from which ho had already devoured the fingers. 
And yet wo arc told lliat we have nothing to do witli India. And yet 
wo ore branded as impertinent, as fanatics, os quacks, as legislators 
self-selected, wlicu wo meet as we now do to open the holiest fountains 
of our hearts, and pour out our tears ov'or myiiads of tho human family, 
djdng in our own territory. Must wo be abused ? Then come abuse, 
heaps upon heaps ; and let us take it gladly ; and when covered most 
witli the filth that tho interested and pensioned partisans of a corpora- 
tion shall throw upon us, let ns think lliis disgrace all gloiy, if wo may 
but by our combined exertions snatch a perishing people from the jaws 
of death. Ho tells us diat mothers met tlicm, and oflered tho fruits of 
tlioir bodies for a few measures of rice, and tliat had tlie goveniment but 
employed some of tho revenue wrung from these poor uTctchcs, to put 
steamers on the Ganges, com might have gone from Calcutta to the 
heart of the district whero tlic famine raged, in one month. 

Hut there they lived, and famished, and died. Who is there that 
w’ceps over their ashes ? If we dare to shed a tear, we are told, in 
tliis country, tliat wo arc meddling witli matters that are foreign to us, 

matters diat are beyond our conception, and equally beyond our 
reach; and that wo ought to bo content to leave Uie business in tho‘ 
hands of tlioso who arc appointed the guardians of the empire they 
profess to rule. I am neighbour to ci'ery man tliat breathes. No man 
can annihilato my responsibility. No man can take from my shoulders 
my oivn occounlablencss to tho God who made mo. I must judge for 
myself; I must do what 1 can, little though it be, knowing that he who 
gives little will demand little ; but that, whore ho bestows one talent, 
ho mil not allow us to bury tliat talent in tlio cartli, and say to him, 
“I knew that thou wort an hard master, gatlicring wliero thou hadst 
not strewed, and, therefore, I hid my lord’s money in tho earth.” I 
say to the men of Manchester, " Tliis is your question. In many 
lights, and in the most solemn aspects, it is yours. At your peril, let 
profit, or reputation, or friends, prevent you from becoming the friends 
of the natives of British India. They are your kinsmen according to 
■ the flesh ; they are your subjects by citizenship ; tliey are immortal 
like yourselves ; they are disfranchised, and they look to you ; their 
tears are helpless ; yours can never be shed in vain. Cherish, then, 
those tears, and let them flow, and like a stream, increase ; and let riie 
nation pour its tears into a common channel, and soon that mighty 
stream of sympatliy and fraternal love shall wash away -for ever the in- 
stitutions which bring about those dire events.” 

Now, sirs, it is a fact worth Imowing and keeping, that during the 
prevalence of this famine, rico was going ever}' hour out of the country. 
Two hundred and thirty thousand, mree hundred and seventy-one bags, 
of one hundred and sixty-four lbs. each — making thirty-seven millions, 
seven hundred and eighty thousand, eight hundred and forty-four lbs. 
were eNpoitcd from Calcutta. ^Vhero,P To tho Mauritius, to feed 
the kidnapped Coolies. Yes; to feed the men who had been stolen 
from the banks of the Ganges, and the hills adjacent, and dragged fi:om 
their native shore, (under pretence of going to one of the company’s 
villages,) to grow in the island of Mauritius what they might have 
grotvn in abundance upon their own fertile, but over-taxed land. The 
total amount of rice exported from Calcutta, during the famine in l638, 
was one hundred and fifty-one millions, nine hunched and lwy’'!'-v-three 
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the former ccnticmnn C5tlmatcs the Tttluc of tlio Fomplo ivUliIn n penny n pound 
of the llrasilian grown cotton, then in the Liverpool market ; tho real I’cr- 
namhuco being aeren pence halfpenny, and tho 'Bengal Pernambuco* nix 
pence halfpenny the pound. 

" From Upitcr llindostan, Mr. Huggins states that the produce of tho plants 
from the American seed was much more abundant than any of tho descriptions 
of cotton he lias seen in the country i the pods more than double tho size ; and 
the quality of the cotton, of which he sent a sample, he desired should spcalc for 
itself. 

“ From T.avoy.the commissioner writes to the secretary of tho society, under 
date Moulmcin, June titli, IfS3d, of the I’ertmmbuco seed, sown by him in that 
province, that it is much v.alucd by the T.avoycrs, who rcphintcd every seed that 
could be rolieeted. Tiie people prirc it on necoimt of the lengtii of st.iplc, tlio 
facility in separating tlie seed from the cotton, mid the advantage it possesses in 
being a strongnnd liardy phint, and perennial. At a meeting on the IStli April, 

1833, Mr. dames Kyd presented n sample of Sea Island cotton, grown on 
S.nugor ishand, from imported Americ.an seed. After careful inspection by tiio 
ronnniltee, it w.as pronounced to be the best specimen of the growth of India 
that iiad, as yet, been submitted to the society; and the valne set on it was 
from one shilling to one sliiiling mid two pence per poutiil, wliicli, at Uic time, 
was nearly three times the value of the Indigenous Bengal cotton. 

“ Annie these necounts were coming In from distant places, the society was 
devoting tlic grc-atest attention to tlic propagation of tlic foreign seed at its 
farmnt Ahra; and the returns of the yc.vr l83‘d-33, show a protluco of/cr/y- 
thrtt hvtiJrrd ponnitof eollcn icooi, and one hundred and tiemty-d^hl jiound$ 
of tttd, 

"From the fertile arinaccous tracts along the line of the Delhi Canals, tho 
most satisfactory report w.as received. Wgjor Cohin, to wliom tlio distriliu- 
Cion of the Upland Georgia and Se.v Island seeds was confided, writes, in 
Augnst, 1831, that the quality of the Upland Georgia sown by him along 
tiic line of the Uclld Canal, is infiidtely superior to Uic common country 
Iduds." 

This is the answer Uicypivc la ihc miestion— “ Can foreign cottons 
be grown in India ?" I liavc only had the opportunity* of inspecting 
the pamphlet for a few motnciiLs before entering tltc meeting. 

In September, IS-*)-?, Mr. Patrick, sujicriiitciidcnl of tho Fort 
Glo'ftcr Cotton I^Iills, writes as follows ; — 

“ Accomp.vnring arc twenty. four bandies [five pounds eacli] of twist, spun 
from the cotton grown at Ahra farm, under ilic suiicrintCHdciicc of tlic Agricul* 
turn} and Honiculturat Society; also one piece nf cloth [ten yanls] irnidc from 
tlic twist Fiiun and wove hy Uie power-iooni ; and ono piece [twenty yards] 
made hy the native hand-loom. Tills cotton I have carefutiy w.atciicd Ihrougli 
the various sl.agcs of elc.aning, carding, roving, spinning, ’lie., and Iwvc no 
hesitation in characterising it .as equal to the very host Uplmd Georgia cotton ; 
its staple is fully as long, and I would say stronger .an<l belter adapted for mule 
spinning tlian any I have imported direct from America. . 

My o%vn opinion with regard to the cultivation of Uphind Georgia cotton 
in India, judging from wliat I h.avc seen of it, wlicn tried under great disad* 
rant.ages, Is tliat, if judidousiy prosecuted, it would ultimately be crowned 
with tlic fullest succcss.- 

Then again : — 

" On Jbe IGtli October, ItSJO, Captmn Dixon, alluding to the foreign cotton 
seed in nis nciglibourhood, writes tliat tho cotton is of a very superior quality, 
and, compared with tlic counlrj- kind, it is as tilk to trool." , 

“ Al'out tills time intelligence svas received of an interesting kind, from the 
political agent at Loodtana, stating tlul there was a great desire expressed by 
the people of tlic Punjaub, to bo supplied with fordyn cotton seed ; and that, in 
reference to seed formerly sent to liim, the cotton appc.-ircd to thrive better than 
the indigenous kind, which was not very gcncrany cultivated. At Fcrozcporc, 
now tho new military station, he saw several plants of tho American cotton ^ 
growing there luxuriantly m a garden; and, on inquiry, it w-as^found that - "*■ 
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may be assumed, that the Upland Georgia and Ugj'ptian is the seed best calcu- 
lated for introduction into the interior and upland parts of India ; 'while the 
Fcmamhuco, Peruvian, Seychelles, Bourbon, and Sea Island may' suit best 
along the line of coast. Another circumstance not less important than the fore- 
going, in forming an estimate of the capabilities of the Indian soil, must also he 
attended to, andtiiat is, the poverty of the worlcing farmer in this country, wliich 
is such, that, to procm'C food for lumself and family, and at the same time to 
meet tlie calls of the landlord and gorernment collector, he is compelled to force 
the po'wers of Ins soil to the utmost extent, and, as is well Imown to those who 
have resided in tlm provinces, to re-sow in the harvest-land of March, seed that 
will ripen in Oct^er ; or, ns we have seen recorded in the body of this sum- 
mary, tlircc different lands of seed at once, the whole of wliich ripens irregularly, 
leaving the longest, wliich is usually cither the cotton plant or sugar cane, to 
ripen last, amidst the wretchedness of an impoverished soil — a system which, if 
destructive to the proper devclopcment of the pods of the common annual her- 
baceous cotton plant of the country, must bo immeasurably so to the success of 
the foreign perennial trees of which we seek the introduction. 

“ To define the provinces into which the cultm'C can he introduced with the 
best chance of success, would he, in'Hindostiin, to enumerate parts of Bchar, 
the Sooab, especially tlio banks of the Jumna, and the line of country through 
which the Ucllii .and Uooab Canals run ; Sohilcund, Bundclkund, and the rich 
and fertile valley of the Kerbudda. Of the AV estern Provinces of the empire we 
have Guzerat, — the seaports of which, Surat and Boraoch, have been celebrated 
as cotton ports from the time of Anian downwards ; tlie line of country extend- 
ing along the 'Western Ghauts to the Carnatic, where some of the finest cotton, 
ns at Salem and Tinnivclly, which India has ever produced, has been grown. 

“ The last consideration, and one of vital importance, is the means which the 
society possesses for prosecuting this national work with efficiency. The least 
attention to the economy of a single institution, such as the Agricultural and 
Horticultm'al Society of India, although consisting of five hundred persons, the 
largest ever associated in a body in India, is sufficient to show its total incom- 
pctency to embark on that enlarged and worlonan-likc style of labor, wliich 
shall at once dcvclopc the fitness of India to supply the cotton markets of the 
world, and render the mother country' independent of her foreign supplyj . The 
offer of a fitting bounty, cither by reducing tlie assessment on lands on which 
foreign cotton seed is grown, or by stimulating industi'y by larger grants as 
prizes, properly belongs to the state, whose revenues would be proportionably 
enhanced % such an eutcrprisc, or to a body of capitalists anxious to reap a 
rich liarvcst of gsdn by so promising a speculation. All that the society can do 
is, to the utmost extent of its power, to give its funds gratuitously to the sup- 
port of this national culture, by coutinuing to introduce seed, and urge by every 
means at its disposal the adoption of the measure, the success of wliich, if pur- 
sued on a large and persistent scale, and such only does the magnitude of the > 
stake merit, must lead to a successfiil and lasting issue." 

I am exceedingly grateful for the attention you have Mndly given to 
these extracts. I have not read them more for your benefit Aon for 
the benefit of others who are not in this house to-night, by whom they 
will he read with interest. The pamphlet I have been permitted to 
use tlirough the courtesy’ of the directors of the Chamber of Commerce; 
it is doubtless the only copy iu Manchester ; therefore I could not 
withhold long extracts, when I knew the question of cotton-growing in 
India was one of so vital importance to the interests of this toivn. You 
see we ought to get cotton from India. Ever}' report and statement 
assiwes you, that India might supply the world with cotton. There 
are nt) contradictory statements here. Every thing is confirmatory. 
Why, then, do we not get cotton from India ? I have a letter in my 
hand which forms an appendix to the report, and what the report does 
not tell you this letter shall. ^Vhy do you not get your cotton from 
India ? Hear what the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bengal writes to, the secretary of Uie Chamber of Cominerce in your ' 
own town of Manchester. Notwithstanding the fertility of the soil.its 
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deem it a solemn duty to bring into notice whatever systems and regu- 
lations wo deem injurious to the people of India, and derogatory to 
tlio dignity, honour, and usefulness of the Sritish name. And the 
utterance of tliat word " regulations," reminds me that I have with me 
at tins moment a number of regulations at which, as Britons, we well 
may blush. What is one of them ? Sirs, we meet here, none daring 
to make us afraid. Does any micrance aflUet us, or any imaginary 
wrongs affect us, or any monopoly assail our commercial interests, or 
do wo tlrirrk that our liberties are yet too circumscribed ? Halls, 
cliapels, open areas, market places, exchanges, squares, are open to us, 
ore hallow'cd ground, on which ttie foot of freedom loves to tread ; 
and every hill around j'our own great town may give you hack the 
echo of your voice, when you uplift it in the cause of freedom ; and 
you may set at defiance, while peacefully and legally assembled, all 
efforts to scatter you, or to stifle the voice that is uttered on behalf of 
the great principles of truth and justice. And hence we get that 
which w’c seek, when we ask for that which is just, right, and reason- 
able. We get it when we deserve it; that is, when we ask it witli one 
heart and one mind. But may tlie people of India assemble P No. 
The privilege of telling one another their woes is denied them. Hear 
a regulation set forth at Fort St. George, Madras, in 1831 : — 

“ Persons, twelve or more in number, assembling for riotous or robcllious 
purposes, or for tbc purpose of interfering with or 'obstructing the collection of 
tbc revenue, and refusing to Asperse when eallcd upon to do so by tbo local 
auUioritics, and rc>a8scmbling after having dispersed, shall bo liable to bo tried 
by tbo court of circ«dt, and on conviction shall be sentenced to imprisonment, 
for a period not less than three nor exceeding ten years." 

Oh, if you knew why that was firamed, and what would be regarded 
as an infraction of tliat regulation, you would not wont me to tell you 
what land of government it was under which the people live where Uiat 
regulation is in force. They cannot tdl their wrongs ; they ore for- 
bidden. They go from the thankless field to the miserable hut, and 
return again in Uie morning to toil, and retire again at eve; and unless 
—as even the worm, will turn again — suffering and oppression become 
intolerable, and ruffle even the spirit of the mild and docile Hindoo, he 
bears his wrongs till death, and dies yet unavenged. Now, I say, we 
shall deem it our duty to denounce and expose such regulations. 
Ag^in, the attention and feelings which may be awakened we shall 
seek to direct into the best and most influentiol channels. The con- 
stituted authorities will not he overlooked in oiu* endeavours to do good 
to luffla : they will be reminded of their responsibility — ^they will be 
urged to the performance of their duty— they will be given to under- 
stand, that our full detennination is to cony to parliament, as the final 
court of appeal, the cause of tlie injured native of India; and that 
while that cause shall never be sullied by calumny, vituperation, or 
causeless complaint, so neither shall it be disgraced by sycophancy, 
subserviency, or a timid submission to the unreasonable demands of 
any corporation, however ancient, however powerful, or however upheld 
by the smiles and co-operation of the state. We ^ow, sirs, that there 
are many causes prefflsposing our countrymen to look with interest and 
expectation to our possessions in the East. Within the last few days, 
since our lost assembling here, we have received the intelligence of a 
victory which has brought under our immediate influence a large 
additional tonitory — the position in which we stand to several nations 
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THE COTTON TEADE OF INDIA. 


Part I. 

ITS PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


Jics3 lefcre fhe JiopnJ Asialie Societp m Saturday, \Mi Jfov., 1839. 


Asioxfi ilic scronil vcgeiable productions of tlie Eu^t, then i<s none 
superior in national importance to cotton. It is believed that India, 
including the states dopondont on and independent of Groat liritHW, 
lying within that area embraced by the river Indus and the limahya 
fountains, and surrounded by the Bay of Bengal and the Indian 
contains a jvopulation wmehmay be fairly estimated at one hundred cijd 
fifty niillionscf souls, and that about two-thirds of that immense popu- 
lation i.« under the dominion of Great Bntain- Its inliabitents are our 
fellow subjects, and its soil is at least a* fertile as any e'jind vuperileses 
on tbe face cf the clobe. These nations for {her are nsmeronr. living 
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annually, from four to five hundred millions of pounds’ of cotton wool. 
The greater part of it is raised hy slave lahour, either in North or 
South America; and not one-tenth part is imported from our own 
East Indian possessions. • Indeed, so completely dependent are onr 
manufacturers at present on the continent of North America for the . 
material, that tjicrc has been paid one million sterling within the last 
twelve months, to the merchants of the United States alone, in excess 
of the price of the former twelve months for the same quantity, and 
combinations arc forming to raise and keep up the prices by with- 
holding. the commodity; a circumstance solely owing to the absence, 
of the requisite supply from other quarters. 

It is quite natural . to ask ; "Why is this 1 "Why is it, ,‘that 
a cotton-gronlng country like India, a part of the British empire, 
whose fabrics sui'pass in fineness, as well as in durability, those 
of our own looms, is unequal to the supply of the raw' material 
to England, in sufficient quantity to meet all its demands? Is 
it that the free labour of India is more expensive than the slave 
labour of America ? Not at all. Eoir while the unwilling American 
slave, who has to be watched and driven to w’ork, costs his owner 
cightccupencc a day, the serj'ices of an intelligent active' free man m 
India is to be had at from twopence to threepence a day throughout 
the whole country. Is it that the land of India, however fertile it be, 
is already so occupied by other more profitable products, that none is 
left for the -grower . of cotton? Not so; on the controij, it is com- 
puted that about one. half of the land of all sorts, fit for cultivation, is 
Ijlng neglected, overgro^vn with forests, and inhabited only by wild 
beasts. It is neither then the absence of waste lands, nor of a willing 
and active population; nor the price of labour; nor the unsuitable 
nature of the soil ; nor the climate, that prevents cotton being gro'ivn 
in sufficient quantity for our oAvn use, when, if proper encouragement 
were given to the cultivator, it might supply the wants of the whole 
w'orld. There are other causes, some of which are closely connected 
■with the administration of. the country and with its financial system, 
W’hich I shall refrain from touching on in this place ; but I hope to 
be able to show' to' this meeting, that India, ■with her free population, 
may supply cotton in any requisite quantity, as good, and cheaper, 
than America or any other country con -with slave -labour. The 
information on this topic being unfortunately scattered through many 
volumes, it seemed to me desirable to compress it into as concise a» 
shape as the nature of this extensive question admits. I have, there- 



turcs, and the fnctj Uint 2,000,000 lbs. reached the market from 
India for the first time,' in' 1789, ■through the circuitous route of 
Flanders and Denmark, and not direct, through the English !East India 
Company. These circumstances, however, roused that hod}* to exer- 
tion ; though the sale of its Indian cotton clotlis was not yet materially 
aflcctcd. In liie same year, the Company directed their Gbremor- 
Gerieral - to dispatch to England on trial, cotton- wool to the extent of 
500,000 lbs.;' hut so novel was ' the ■ demand that the commission 
could not be executed ; nor was it for ten years afterwards that it 
became an article of considerable import into ‘ Great Britain from the 
British territory' in the East; 

Although the supplj’ of raw cotton on this sudden requisition was 
inadequate to meet even so small a demand, owing probably to want 
of information on tlic' part of the Indian authorities'; yet the latter 
immediately set on foot inquiries that led to a full and interesting 
report-, which was transmitted to England from Calcutta, in 1 790. An 
abstract of this report will be found in a work, published in December, 
1036, for, the use of the Court' of Proprietors of East India Stock; 
“ On the Culture and manufacture of Cotton "Wool, Haw Silk,’ and 
Tobacco in India." The report alluded to embraces the statistics of 
the cottbii trade in thirty-three colicctorates, extending from Benares 
throughout , the three provinces of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, then 
comprising the whole of the British dominions under the Bengal Pre- 
sidenc}’. ' In all this great extent of. eountry, with the exception of 
Benares and Dacca, a very insuificient supply was raised for the use of 
its inhabitants, and, according- to the extract of the report annexed, 
it amounted on the whole to 7>217,128 lbs. to clothe a pppulation', 
since ascertained to be not' less than forty millions, which does not 
allow of three ounces of cotton for each person. The deficiency ivas 
supplied from the neighbouring territories, and was wrought .into 
cloths, part of which was' consumed on the spot; but a very large 
quimtity was exported by the East India Company to Europe and other 
coimtries. 


TABLE exhibiting the QuAirriTr of CpifoN grown in the Districts 
under the Bengal Presidency in the Year 1 7?0. 


Bliivlioom 
Bislicnpoor 
Burdwan 
Jessore . 


lbs. 

.' 740,000 

. 740,000 

. . 3,708,000 
. 464,000 


Mymemsing 

Morsbedabad 

Nuddea 

BunieaU 


lbs. 

quantity imlmown., 
. . 6,000 

. . 220,000 

. not specified. 
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The demand for cotton, Loth for export as raw mntOrial, and 
for cloth' manufactured in Bengal, subsequently experienced a rapid 
increase. In 1802, in addition to 17,280,000 lbs. brought to Mirza- 
poro from the south, the districts on the north and west of Calpy sup- 
plied 25,920,000 lbs., of which no less a quantity than four millions 
of pounds wore manufactured in tire city of Bciiarcs alone, and the 
rcmaiudci', being nearly 40,000,000 lbs., were distributed along the 
banks of the Ganges, or reached Calcutta ; but none qf this supply is 
believed to have then left the country in its raw. shape. 

In tlie same 3 ’ear, a transfer to the British Government took place 
by the Nabob of Oude of the territories lying between the Ganges . 
and the Jumna. This acquisition was supposed to be peculiarl}’- toIu- 
able to the Companj*; on account of its capability of growing cotton of 
an excellent qualitj', and to a great extent. 

The following extracts from the official documents, and the reports , 
of the Bengal Government about that period, to the Court of Directors, 
exhibit the condition of the cotton market under the Bengal Presi- 
denej’. 


“No. 8. 

“ Extract Ecporl of. the Import and Export Trade of Calcutta, 
htj Sea, for 3796-7» 

“ The avemgc cost of cotton cleaned from the seeds at Jalown 
and Galpj’, in the Mahratta co\mtry, may be estimated at eight sicca 
rupees per maund, of 102 sicca-weight to the seer, (being about 2d. 
per pound,) which is generally subject to the following charges and 
profits, viz : — . 

“ 1st. Charges of transportation, Yiziers and Company’s duties, 
and profit to the exporter to Mirzapore. 

“ 2nd. Profit to the merchant at hlirzapore, including n-arehousc 
rent, &c. 

“ Charges of transportation. Honourable Compan 3 ’’s duty at 
Manjee, and profit to the transporter to Bogwan Gholah, or other 
adjacent places. 

“4th. Profit to the merchant at Bogwan Gholah, including 
warehouse rent, &c. 

“ 5th. Charges of transportation, and profit to the transporter to 
the place of ultimate sale. 
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J()'J,500 lbs. were imporlwl 5nlt> tlio iliMriel nf ffimnni, fit)m |))„ 
rontingiious l\IabmUa dialrict of Dlmrwnr, utul from JJollnry, wlilrli 
was purcb.nsca in (bat year, on flio coasi, per lb,, (lio j(i'euliT 

part of winch was sent to llonibny for l.•x|)orlntion. 
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Bengal Brcsideucy 

Madras 

Bomljay 


lbs. 

•7,217,128 

25.000. 000 

27.000. 000 


Total . . 59,217,120 ' 


Since tliat period India lias exported in the raw material to 
England and China alone, independent of manufactured cloths, in one 
year, viz. 1010-19, as much as 139,219,900 lbs. {Vide Table 
annexed.) But the greater part of this cotton was grown in districts 
not within the British jurisdiction*'.- , 


Abstract of the Qbaxtity of Cotton, the growth of India, exported ‘ 
to London and China, with the prices affixed, for each year between 
the years 1017 1834. 


Yeais. 

Imported into 
England. 

Prioo 
per lb. 

Imported Into 
Chinn, Indndlng 

Company’* Trade. 

Price 
per lb. 

Aggj’ogatc of 
both. 


Ihs. 

rf. 

. lbs. . 

rf. 

lbs. 

1017— in 

40,294,250 

14 

00,321,730 

05 

100,515,980 

1810—19 

80,555,000 

03 

52,004,900 

c 

139,219,900 

1019—20 

02,405,000 

03 

45,050,008 

5 

108,003,008 

1020—21 

20,294,400 

73 

20,727,916 

G 

41,022,316 

1021—22 

10,020,000 

03 

37,200,194 

n 

47,924,194 

1022—23 

0,742,500 

OJ 

• 20,317,720 


35,000,220 

1023—24 

13,-107,200 

cj 

.25,222,720 

Ci 

!)G9700j079 

1824—25 

17,790,100 


29,080,003 

G 

47,070,703 

1825—20 

21,175,700 

9 • 

39,070,304 

05 

01,010,004 

102C— 27 

22,044,300 


50,505,085 

5| 

71,229,305 

1027—20 

25,742,150 

K \ 

09,547,704 

5 

95,209,914 

1020—29 

29,070,200 

• 7 % 

00,096,490 

4 

70,305,000 

1029—30 

23,147,700 

4 

41,909,029 

41 

70,137,329 

1030—31 

12,321,200 

5 

71,200,201 

41 

83,584,401 

1031—32 

20,020,900 

5 

03,942,940 

4 

90,771,010 

1032—33 

30,249,750 

01,797,050 


100,047,400 

1033—34 

33,139,050 

03 

05,547,132 

Gi 

90,080,182 


Having shoivn how great is the capability of India for growing 
cotton, I shall now make a few observations on the article grown. 

• The greater part of the cettou imported from India into England is re- 
exported to the continent of Europe. 
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gathered; whereas the (lircad of other cottons do so, nioro'or less, and 
thus alter , the texture of tlic clotli.- The manufacturers tried the 
cotton from tlic eastern hills; that from. Sironje, in hlahva, and also 
the finest kind from Surat; but none answered for the finer webs; 
and though much pains have been taken, and frequent efforts made to 
grow the Daesa cotton-plant in other districts, the produce invariably 
deteriorated, and eventually change'd its clmincter altogether*.' 

John Grawfurd, Esq., in his History of the Indian Archipelago, 
says; — 

There is a fine variety of cotton in the neighbourhood of Dacca, 
from which I have reason to believe the fine muslins of Dacca arc 
produced, and, prob.ablj’ to the accidental discovery of it is to be 
attributed the .rise of this singular manufacture ; it is cultivated by 
the natives alone, not at all known in the English market, nor, ns far 
I am aware, in that of Calcutta. Its growth extends about fort}' 
miles along the banks of the Megna, and about three miles inland. I 
consulted ]\[r. Colebrook respecting the Dacca cotton, and had an 
opportunity of perusing the manuscripts of the late Dr. Roxburgh, 
which contain an account of it; he calls it a variety of the common 
licrbaccous annual cotton of India, and states that it is longer in the 
staple, and affords the material from which the Dacca muslins have 
been always made," 

Of all the cottons which found their way to the Dacca factories, 
none was superior to the growth of Sironje, as may well be believed ; 
for when, in the year 171111, the common cotton of the district sold at 
four rupees, six and a-half anas, the Sironje cotton brought as much 
ns nineteen rupees in the same market. 

On referring to the Hladras report, it is found tha't the whole tract 
of country lying along the coast between Cuttack on the north, as far ’ 
south ns Pulam-cottah, was not found favourable to the growth, 
of the indigenous cotton ; and much of that used by the inhabitants 
was brought thither from the interior. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in his Tour through Tippoo's Dominions 
in 1801, spe.'ilcs of an excellent triennial cotton grown in the district 
of Coimbatore, yielding 42.5 lbs. of cotton with the seed; that is to 
say, more than 100 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. 


* It is to be regretted that we Imve no accurate description of tlie plant* 
whicli pi-odiiccd tins cotton. It is clear that the soil, the climate, and the 
locality of Dacca alone suited it better than any other whei'c it was tried. 
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Sfr; Fleming lias confidence, ivitli the view of ascertaining more criti- 
cally the rank which that description of cotton ought to take in the 
market. 

(Signed) “ Alex. Dennistoun and Co.” ' 
Bhokeh's Repout nEFEnnEU to. 

“The JIB. 'five bales we should call a good quality of hfanilln 
cotton. The staple is too short to take a high stand : it is very nice 
ns to colour and cleanliness. The staple is hardly so long as good 
Orleans; it has been seen by several experienced spinners, who appear 
to agree in the above opinion. The value of the five bales is lOrf. to 
]0.)rf.j and were there a constant supply, it might take rather a higher 
stand. 

(Signed) “ Geo, Holt pnd Co.” 

MB. 2 h.alf bales Manilla, at lO^d. per lb. 

2 half ditto, at per lb. * 

4 

An erroneous opinion long prevailed, that cotton was a plant con- 
fined originally to the East, from whence it spread to the 117081. It is 
.suiprising that such an idea should hare gained ground, since the 
Spanish historians relate that Columbus found it on the Bahama 
Islands when he first discovered America in 1492, and that the Spa- • 
niards imposed an annual tribute of twenty-five pounds of cotton and 
a hawk’s bell full of gold-dust, on all the natives of Hispaniola, when 
they took possession of it. This does not prove it to have been culti- 
vated on the continent to the north of .the Isthmus of Diiricn; but it 
certainly grow abundantly on the islands and in South America ; 
.since, it has been discovered in the tombs of the ancient Peruvians. 
l!;g)-pt at one time grow or received cotton from India; for the 
well-known and intelligent traveller, our countryman. Dr. Bowring, 
found the cere-cloth of a mummy of a child made of cotton — a circum- 
stance of common occurrence — and not of linen, as is the case with adult 
mummies. Dr. Bowring states also, that in Upper Egypt they have 
an indigenous cotton ; and it is asserted by others that the cotton plant 
is found wild in the interior of Africa. The fact of the introduction of 
the cotton plant into North America within the last fifty years, pro- 
bably g-Tve rise to tlie idea that it was brought fi-om India, where it 
was known to exist among the ancients. The history of the first 
attempts to grow' the cotton in the United- States, which has since 
• Siwats sold in the some year at Cjrf., virfc tabic, p. 11. 
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wns long known in the market us Uourbon cotton, whicli Dr. Hoyle 
and others conceive to he the sjimc ns the Sea Island. The culture of 
cotton, Iwwcvcr, was given up more than twenty years ago on the 
French islands, owing to n fly, which, penetrating the capsule, 
destroyed or discoloured the fibre. 

. Previously to the abandonment of its cultivation, the seed of the 
Pourlwn cotton had been brought to India, and it was reared in dif- 
ferent p.nrls with various success. The experiments commenced with 
the govonnnent of Botnbay so early ns 1003, when it sent home n few 
b.ags of Dourbon cotton, grown on n farm in Guzerat; nnd, in the 
letter from the Court of Directors, dated J2lh June, of the 8.1100 year, 
it is thus alluded to : — llic Bourbon sold for 2s. Sd., and the indi- 
genous cotton nt ir»;d. per pound.” Of tlie latter they obsen'C, 
that it was not so much inferior in quality to the other, ns the dif- 
ference in price would indicate, but it was not’ so well cleaned from 
seeds and extraneous matter." This is easily necounted for: the Bour- 
bon cotton was grown under European supervision, whereas the indi- 
genous was taken ns part of the revenue, nnd the gatherers nnd 
cleaners had no p,irlicular object in rendering it fit for sale. 

In the year 1000, orders were sent from England to incrc.isc’thc 
quantity, but in ISIO it was found the article hung on hand, and was 
directed to be discontinued. The cfl’orts to grow the Bourbon nnd 
Kgv'ptian cottons, however, did not'ct.ise. The government of Bomlmy 
then first discovered that these foreign cottons thrived best on sterile 
lands, nnd it is so stated in their letter to the Court, dated SOthlifay, 1013, 
a proof of which was nffonled by the success of nn experiment made on 
the island of C.ir;injn in the harbour of Bombay. TJic cotton grown 
there from Bourbon seed, was reported on ns superior to any yet pro- 
duced in Guzerat. The circumstance of the Bourbon cotton flourishing 
on sterile lands seems to have been unattended to, or forgotten. For 
in a letter, dated 17lh April, 1010, to the Court of Directors, the 
Bombay government writes, that the crop of Bourbon -cotton had 
failed on the same spot where the indigenous plant produced plenti- 
fully. This the government conceived was owing to “ an csseniial 
tUjfcrencc in ihe Guzerat and Bourbon plants. The former never 
exceeds two or three feet in height, it has but few or no shoots or 
branches, and a limited number of pods ; while the latter grows into a 
large slJTub greatly exceeding, even during the first season, the pLint 
indigenous to the countiy, expanding its branches richly laden with • 
cotton to a great distance.” In order to prevent failure in future, the 

h 
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* In furtlicrnncQ of tlicse iusirucHone, tlic> Bombay- government 
esiablislicd three now farms, one in Candcisli, another at Foona, and a 
third at Dharwarj under llie EUpervision of Dr. Lush, and . the farm at 
Guzerat , was- placed under Sir. Fincy, a person long accustomed to 
agricultural pursuits in India. ' 

Great pains therefore have, it seems, been taken by Government, 
and the succeA* as lar it lias gone lias been complete, in growing good 
cotton, hut no beneficial results have arisen to the public, cither in India 
or England, hut. a mere knowledge of the facts. The reports on the 
cottons are hereby subjoined. 


CoTTO.v IlEPoiiT, p,. Syd. 

No. JOl. 

Rnronr o« Sixly~Tiro Bales of Cotton, front the Experimental Farms 
in Guzeratf reccired per ship “ Lndp Fcvcrsltamf in 103*1. 


Marl-t on the Bales. 
Exporimcnl.il Fanu. 31 B.ilc.o, B. 
Giizoral 1333. Ciiurka. 

7 B.ilcs, above marks, and Saw-Gin, 
1833. 


1 Ibite, nlwc marks, anil Saw-Gin, 
New Orleans, 1032. 


4 B.ilcs, Giutoral B. 10.32. 


Experimental Farm.' 1 Bale Gu- 
.licral, New Orlc.ms, Saw-Gin, 1032. 

1 ITnlf B.ilo, Guzcral, S.iw-Gin, 
1032. 


From Perennial Farm nl Scegee* 
liuloe, li Bales Wiitc Sccil, Novem- 
ber, 1J02. 


Qlialili;, 

Good cotton, with fine staple, n little 
of the lc.if. Appears equal to fine 
Surat, now* worth TJrf. to 6d, per pound. 

Verj' cle.ih showy cotton, hut in- 
jured in the clc.ining; the staple very 
short, and npparcntly cut} Glrf. per 
pound. 

. Verj* cle.in showy cotton, better 
sl.iplc th.in the i)rcccding (seventeen 
bales), hut sonicwh.il injured in clean- 
ing; Ujrf. to {Id. per pound. 

Verj’ orilinaiy staple, short, and 
there is n good deal of broken leaf; 
Cd. per pound. 

Good cotton, vciy clean and bright, 
pretty gowl staple, but rather injured 
in cleaning; OJrf. to t)rf. per pound. 

Sample of very imevcn quality; 
{>art1y cleaned and of fair staple, and 
partly mixed with broken leaf ; 7d. to 
7*d. per pound. 

Very clean and showy, but some 
l>arl grc.itly injured in cleaning; 
mixed with small white Icnots (or use- 
less fibre), which arc very objection- * 
able 5 TJrf. to OJrf. per pound. 

is 
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No. m:/ ■ : ' 

lliU'ORTOHO JJox of Spcchiicnx of Colton rcccioctl from lyamlniyf per 

s//ip ^'Uojynef tfi 1034. 


Sijarh. 

"Ifo. 1. Coninion J).Tj:anr, «lirly Got* 
toil. l*ool*rolkr. 

No. 1. Ncav Orlt>hn!>, 8a'v-ti«iti «/• 
/emt. 


No. 2. Coimnon IJ-awnr, «lirly t'ot* 
ton ; FOod M'paratwl liy }?.iw*(itii, cy* 
liudi’rs rcvolvhig 210 thucs in n mi* 
note. 

No. 2 (In'*). IVillo; ninety H\nci> 
jxT iniinilA 

i • • ' 

No. 2 (Icr). Ditto } 300 times per 
tninnte. 

No, 2*. Yfi 7 fitni\il.«peciinen. New 
Orleans; {?aw*Gin ; Itowcil anil canled. 

No. 2'*. New 'Orleans; Saw-Gin, 
and bowcil. 

No. 3. Dli.'inv.ar CJoltonj' liroiiglil 
cle.an from the field; seed separated 
by the fool roller. 

No. 4. Ditto ; by S.aw-Gin. 

- , “♦ 

. No. 4*. Now Orleans, Cimrha, and 

bowed. 

No. r». American Annual, green- 
scc<led, Dliam-.'ir, Saw-Gin. 

No. 5*. New Orleans, Saw-Gin, al- 
tered. 

No. 0. AVliitc-i-coded perennial (first 
crop injured by rains), S.aw-Gin. 

No. 7. AVliite-sccdcd perennial (No- 
vember, 1032), S.aw-Gin. 


• Quntity. 

Dadly ele.aned, tender. f.tn]ile, and ‘ 
stained; value abonl CJi/. per pound. 

. See remarks on first saihplc per 
/.nrfy Xiipent, pdiich n]»j)ly here,cxcejit 
that the - staple w rntlier less injured 
by cle.ining; vnino nbont tll>/. per 
pound. 

Not well clc.-med from leaf, and tlio 
Mmplc a little injured ; value 'Jit. per 
pound. 

Nearly free Iron; sewl, but some 
leaf rcnnuus; .n little injiin'd by 
niacliinc ; vnlne 0^/. per pound, 

«ro\d, with Rcotls and leaf. 

Cle.an, b\»l the st.nplc injured. 

Good cotton, ipiito clean, but the 
staple a little injnn.'il; v.alne llld. per 
imiiiid. 

"Well cle.'uied, good stajile, a'ld very 
little injuretl; value njrf. per pound. - 

Veiy clc.an, but staidc injured ; r.due 
IW. per pound. - 

Well cle.incd, good cotton; Niduo 
9rf. per pound. 

Similar to s,ample No. 2, per /.o;/y 
Xuflent; value fid. to Old. per pound. 

Much like No. 4*, but sliglitly iii- 
jnreil by the machine. - ■ ' 

Cleiin, but the st.aplc much cut: 
value IW. per pound. 

Like sample No. 1, pcr/.nrfy Xu- 
peni; perhaps rather preferable; v;i-. 
Inc OJrf. per pound. 



coloii^ common io Indian cotton, but tbat is no advantage. The growth of the 

.United States is wliitc • . 

, " The EgjTitian specimens hhovo described nro full as brown as thoTnor- 
chnntablc cotton imporicd from Egj’pt; but that colour is not a disadvantage, 
the cotton bleaches well. The seed cultivated in Egj’pt, with so much suc- 
cess of late years, is understood to have been from Femambneo, in which 
coiuiti'y the province is rcniarlcably white. 

“ Alay it not bo advisable to o^er some seed to bo sent from Egypt to Bom- 
bay, by the shortest route, as early as possible 1 The. endeavours which were 
made in 1829-30 to prooiirc some seed from Egypt, via London, were unsuc- 
cessfiiL” 

. By the last overland dispatch, a copy of the Proceedings of the ' 
Agiicultural and Horticultural Society of India, for June, 1839, has 
been received, at the end of which is a valuable abstract of .the history 
and results of the attempts made in Bengal to grow American cottons, 
aiid a notice is accidentally brought in of the discovery by a hlr.*” 
Ewart, of a few plants of the Bourbon cotton, raised from the seeds 
of hlr. Gilder’s abandoned plantatioil in Giizcrat. Estracts 

“ At the meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, held at Calcutta, in March) 1839, a highly interesting note was 
presented by the late Mr. Ewart, of this city, received by him from his 
brother, who has been largely engaged in cotton spiiming at Man- 
chester, hut^ is now residing at Bombay. The note states that Dr. 
Bum, at Kaira, has fifty or sixty trees of Bourbon cotton, three years 
old, some of the produce of which was shown to Mr. Ewart; that 
gentleman pronounced it to be excellent cotton, quite equal to the best 
New Orleans ’ cotton. The seed from which these trees are grownj 
was taken from trees which Dr. Bum found growing wild, but which 
were planted at Kaira, fifteen years ago, by Mr. Gilder. The seed 
does not seem deteriorated ; it is black and smooth, not like the Indian 
seed, to which the cotton adheres so firmly.” The reader, on refering 
to page 18, will recognise them to have been the remains of the 
Government experimental farm, which was afterwards given up. 

“ At the subsequent meeting in May (last month) the late Mr. 
Ewart presented, for the hlusemn of the Society, two specimen parcels 
of this cotton wool, which was justly extolled. One parcel was fireed 
of seed, the other contained the cotton as plucked from the tree. The 
cleaned cotton had been separated from the seed at Bombay by the 
American saw-gin, which was found to have cut the staple, and 
thereby injured the quality of the cotton in the market. ...:^aft?mtton 


measure, 1)C appreciated . by their, proceedings on. the article of. cotton 
alone. ... , ’ ■ 

' Dr. Roylc, in an excellent article on , this produclionj. in his 
splendid work illustrative of the botany.pf the Himhlayn Mountains, 
alludes to a very fine sample of cotton, brought from the Silbet hills 
by I^Ir. Bmckrji, a merchant at Calcutta, which, on examination by 
an experienced cotton-dealer, rvas pronounced to be on a par with the 
bc.st cotton'groa*n on the Sea Islands in America. '.This is mentioned 
.as a proof how favourable that part of India must be to the, growth of 
.this material. , , , 

In the Transactions of the Agncultural Society of India, to which 
I have before alluded, and which has already published five .volumes, 
we find accounts of the various attempts to grow the foreign cottons in 
dificrent parts of the Bengal Presidency j for it has bccn.alrcady.sboryn 
that most of the indigenous cotton used in the -East of India, was 
brought from a distance. 

• Mr. Vincent, of Nnjufghur, speaking of the culture of the indigc;; 
nous plant, in the tract of country lying north of Allalmlmd, and. 
situated ' between the Jumna and Ganges, states that it is raised at 
considerable expense j that the land is richly manured after' the 
wheat and barley crops arc gathered in, and that the cotton, produces 
ns much ns 328 lbs. of clean cotton an acre ; whereas we have 
seen, that hTr. Duncan’s estimate for . the fertile district of Benares 
docs not exceed OI lb, an acre. 

Tile reports on cotton extend to all the dependencies of tlie Bengal 
Presidency, and even to tfic Burmese empire. Colonel Burney, the 
British Resident in Ava, sent, in .January, 1832, specimens of cotton 
grown on the Irrawaddy, ver)’ closely resembling the Pernambuco, of 
which hir. IVillis, of- the Gloucester Mills, near Calcutta, reports, 
“ that the fibre is long, fine, and good, well suited for their spinning 
machinery ; it is readily freed from the seed, and has doubtless been of 
good strength, but has become impaired ,in this respect, from want of 
care 'in tninsporting it. . Such cotton-wool would in Liverpool, in 
proper condition, be worth from 'jid. to Bid. per pound, which is about 
the price the Pernambuco fetched in the market in 1831.” 

1 am indebted to Colonel Burney for a specimen of Pernambuco 
cotton, juised at Tavoy in the Tcnasscrim coast, which on examination 
is found equal to the Pernambuco cotton, imported direct from South 
America this year into Liverpool. 
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value cotton equal to tins specimen in Liverpool, at Sc?, to 5i-c?. per 
pound*." 

' On the 21st of Sfarch, 1833, i\Ir.' Huggins, of AllolinSad, forwarded 
specimens of the cotton raised there from Upland Gcor^nn seed. He 
considers from his experience that the soil ought to ho of a light des- 
cription, (the flomcl, or a mixture of sand and clay.) Heading-in the 
plants' may or may not ho had recourse to. Sir. Huggins thinks it 
-may strengthen the plant, hut it causes it to produce later in the 
season. 

Sir. Findlay, of the Gloucester Hills, reports on the 31 sb of July, 
as follows, on a specimen of cotton grown from foreign seed on the 
coast of Tcnasserini, and also on some Sea Island cotton grown hy 
Hr. Kyd, on Saugcr Island, on the Delta of the Ganges. 

Jst, “ I consider the Pernambuco cotton (raised at Tavoy, on the 
coast of Tcnasserini,) to he a most excellent specimen of that descrip- 
tion. It is both strong and long, and pretty equal in staple, and 'I 
should say, would readily fetch 7^»?* ut homo, (in England.) This 
would he a most dcsirahlc quality of cotton for the Gloucester mills." 

2ndly. “Ecspecling Sir. Kyd's Sanger Sen Island cotton, I must 
say that it far excels any specimen of the kind which I hare seen in 
the country yet. It has all the strength of staple necessary for its 
length and fineness, and is very equal ; and I would soy, fit for fine 
spinning : it is worth l*lr7. per pound at least +. 

(Signed) “ Joseph Fixdlay." 

'Sir. Lcyhurne writes from Shaliahad on the 7th of July, 1037, 
sending a small packet of cotton raised from Egj’ptian seed Vvhich was 
highly approved of. * He remarks : “ One ■ important feature in the 
produce compared with the cotton grown near here is, that the Eg}’p- 
tian yields one half cotton, and the other half seed; whereas the 
country cotton has three parts seed and only one of cotton, set aside 
the superior staple of the former.” 

!Mr. Harris, of Kishnagnur, also sends on the 27th of July, 1037, 
samples of cotton wised there from Eg)T^>”’' ®ccd, and another parcel 
of brown Nankin cotton raised at Bareilly; also some Pernambuco 

* In the year 1032, the Uplands and New Orleans varied from Orf. to Od., and 
the Burats from SJrf, to airf. , 

+ Ml". Holt’s tahlo of prices for 1832, the same year, gives s 
Penmmbuco to lOld. Sen Island Ogrf. to Itlrf. 




by, this Society ; nlso^n suinplc of Iiranilla cotton, grown in the same 
place.;’ ' ' ’ ’■ ■" 

“3rd. From "W. 0. Cn-VNR, Esquire, datOd Gth''.iuly^ 1837,' pre- 
senting n specimen of Sen Island cotton, grown, at .Singapore, from seed 
forwarded by this Society. • i ■ 

" . “SlNOAPOnE CoTTONi..-- 

The specimen of * Sea Island* cotton grown at Singapore, from 
American .seed, and presented bjvMr. Crane; is, 'according to my 
opinion, superior to 'either, of ’the other samples before me. . 

, “It is silky; long in^ sttiplc, with a strong and ''even fibre. . Wq 
Ciannot, however, form a correct estimate of the.nverage quality of the 
cotton from tliis plantation, as it appears by Mr. Crane's letter, that 
he has sent US' '■only a few of ihe first pod's,’ which have, no doubt, 
been carcfullj’- picked. . : i' 

“The soil, however, * sandy and near the sea,' appears to bc; well 
adapted for this variety, and if the whole crop will bear anj' compa- 
rison with the first portion produced, this experiment at Singapore 
may, I think, bc considered as very successful. 

“ The Upland Gcotgi.! cotton does’ not seem to be so well adapted 
to the soil and. climate, being' woolly, and -the 'seed scparable.with * 
difiicultyj^but the staple is good. 

“ Mouf.MEIN CoTTO.S. ' ’ ' 

• “The. quality of the cotton presented by E. A. Blundell, Esquii-c, 
(particularly No. 4) is so superior, that I much ’regret the quantity 
produced did. not answer .Mr. B.’s expectations. On .perusal of 
his letteV, I was induced to make inquiry of, hlessrs. Gilmore and .Co., 
regarding SOOlbs. which hlr. Blundell forwarded to those.gcntlcmcn ; 
and through the kindness of j\Ir. Crawford, I am enabled to append 
the following mcmorfindn, and to present in bis name to, the Society, 
specimens of the cotton in its several stages of manufacture ; yizi, — ^ 
rove, cope, and thread. 

“ It will require about No. GO — ^is very fine, and of good staple, 
lost much less in proportion than the country cotton, and is worth 
from 1 8 to 20 rupees per ihnund — (about od. per lb. in Calcutta.) 

“ The remaining specimens arc so inferior to the foregoing, that 
I prefer leaving my colleagues, who arc so much better qualified than 
myself,’ to append an opinion. 

(Signed) “C.’ IIUFFNAGIiE.” , 

“I agree with Dr. Huffnajgle- in his remarks on the Singapore 
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cultiTOtion of the cotton, seed, vh. :~ca1aniit!cs of season, had seed, 
ignorance of the proper seasons for sowing, choice of land ill-suited to 
the growth of cotton (being either too rich or too salt),' and an im- 
proper mode adopted in the sowing. 

••“5. The Committee, however, appear to be . sanguine in their 
expectations of the bcnciits which will ultimately be found to result 
from the faettf which their labours have elicited, especially that wiiich 
fixes and determines the description - of seed- most likely to become 
generally cultivated throughout India, namely, the Upland Georgia 
plant, which the Committee of the Society appear to be .confident will 
ultimately supplant that which is- indigenous to the country.. '‘Too 
much attention,' the report states, ‘cannot be paid to secure and 
distribute, b}’ every possible means, from time to time, a quantity of 
this description, until it shall have taken deep root in every part of 
India.’ 

“ 6. "We have submitted to competent judges the samples of 
cotton, cotton twist, and cotton cloth, referred to in the letter from 
the Secrctarj* to the Society, and the following is their report on the 
same o 


No. 104. 

East India House, June, 1836. 

licjjori -on sci'cn small Sales of Collon forwarded to the Court of 
Directors la/ the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
dated Calcutta, lO/A October, 1835 ; per shin Sussorak Merchant, 


arrived Fehruari/, 1830. 

Mark, 

No. 1. From Upland Georgia seed 
sown in 1031, gathered in spring of 
1032. Cleaned by siiw-giii. 

No. 2. Ditto, 1832-3. Gleaned by 
saw>gin. 

No. 3. Ditto, 1832-3. Cleaned by 
saw-^n. 

' No. 4, Ditto, ditto ; Clunkn. 

No. 5. Bourbon seed 5 1831-2. Saw-, 
gin. 


Quality. 

Very middling; clean, but poor 
uneven staple, slightly injured in 
cleaning, brownish colour. Estimated 
. value ^ld. per pound. 

Good, fair, clean and bright ; more 
even in staple ; dd. per pound. 

Not so clean; Ogd, per pound. 

Fair uneven staple, a little leaf 
remains; rather higher colour; 8rf. 
per pound. 

Very middling, tolerably dean and^ 
good colour, much injiucd in staple 
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TTpliind Georgian cotton; it was however fifteen months old, and had 
never produced a pod. I had seen the practice of browsing-down the 
cotton in Persia, and had had some horticultural experience in India, 
and told the superintendent, that I thought the plants ought to he 
headed-down, as is .done Avith many plants, the groAvth of a temperate 
climate, such as roscs,'figs, aiid vines, at the same season. This advice, 
howcA'er, was neglected. Jleamvhilc nature performed that which man 
neglected; a- Anolcnt hail-storm occurred in the month of !Marcli 
folIoAving, and literally left nothing but the stumps of the plants, 
Avhich yielded in the following year an abundant crop of good cotton ; 
and the committee of the agricultural establishment accordingly 
strongly recommended the introduction of the Upland Georgia on an 
extensive scale, as affording cotton of as fine quality as that produced 
in America from the same sort. 

In September, 183ii, I^Ir. Patrick, superintendent of the Fort 
Gloster cotton mills (near Calcutta), Avrites of it as folloAvs. “ Accom- 
panying arc twenty -^four bundles (fiA'c pounds each) of tAA’ist spun 
from the cotton groAAii at the Akra farm, under the superintendence 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society. Also one .piece of cloth 
(ten yards) made from the t\yist spun and avoa'C by the powcr-looin, 
and one piece (tAventy yards) made by* the native hand-loom. 

“ 'I’his cotton I haA*c carefully Avatclicd through the A'arious stages, 
of cleaning, carding, roA'ing, spinning, &c., and have no hesitation in 
characterising il nx equal lo the very best Upland Georgia cotton. The 
staple is fully as long, and I would say, stronger and better for miilc 
spinning than any I have imported from America. 

“ Jly own opinion with regard to the cultivation of Upland 
Geoigia cotton in India, from what I have seen of it is, that if judi- 
ciously prosecuted, it Avould ultimately, be croAvned AA’ith success.” 

Colonel Colvin, AA'hose plantations Avere in the neighbourhood of 
Bchli, in a paper read before the Society, dated 1st May', 183G, 
observes: — ^“The experiment of cotton has commenced on a large 
scale, the soAvings altogether amounting to 150 acres fi^om seeds 
formerly sciit by the Society.” He had only been able to secure the 
Upland Georgia plant AA-hich throA’C aa’cII, w/nVc //m jccd <f the Sea- 
island did not vegetate well, and the plants were cut up by the frost in 
Decembpr. , 

“ At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Society, held in 
February, 1837, Colonel Colvin presented a large bag, containing 
upwards of eighty pounds of Upland Georgia cotton, AA’hich he had 

. c 
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4. “ The several collectors will be -instructed, through the Board 
of - Bevenue, to afford all the assistance in their power to the commer- 
cial officers , in Tinnevelly, Ooimbatore, Masulipatam, - and Vizagar 
patam, m establishing and managing . the . proposed experimental 
cotton-farms, Avith the view of introducing the culture of an improved 
species of cotton. The object in view is of much importance, and 
worthy, the attention of . Government; and its . attainment, proba.bly, 
will , admit of being . secured, or its . impracticability be ascertained, 
without subjecting the Company to any heavy expense. . 

‘‘ Fort Si.' George,' 8lA June, 1819.’* 

• No; 46. 

Exlract. Madras Board of Trade General' Beport, dated 
2Qth SeptemheiTi 1819. 

35, With a view, to assist in the desirable measure of extending 

the cultivation of the Bourbon and other valuable cottons, and the ascer- 
taining the congeniality of the soils of various districts to the. growth 
thereof, we had, under the sanction of Government, commenced the 
introduction, of cotton-farms, of about 400 acres each. These experi- 
mental depots were not sufficiently advanced to enable us to enter 
here into any observations respecting them. Tinnevelly and Bourbon 
seed was distributing by every opportunity, ; and we., trusted that 
a very large quantity of valuable seed would be produced in those 
experimental nurseries, wHch would be available for such .parts of the 
Peninsula as experience shall prove were best adapted to the object 
.Avhich was-in view. ■ . .. ■ 

36. “ We had much satisfaction in noticing the progress that was 
making in respcct'to the realization of a cotton investment in -Coim- 
batore. A large quantity >vas expected to arrive before the setting in 
of the rainy season; but it was apprehended not sufficiently early to 
enable us to transmit' a muster bale to the Honourable Court bn the 
chartered ship Catherine. Avery recent-letter from Coimbatore holds 
^out a confident ’ expectation of an investment of between 1500 and 
2000 candies of cleaned cotton being available in that -district in the 
ensuing season; and it was our intention to urge the pro'vision of the 

’ article jn that district to the fullest practicable extent. By the con- 
clusion of January, a large quantity of- cotton would be on hand, 
ready for exportation; and when the extent of it shall have been 
ascertained on sufficiently accurate data, we stated that we would have 
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without the fibre* being entangled, .are also indispensable, and iiiay.be 
greatly marred , by, the process , of . beating with sticks, so as. to occasion 
that entanglement. Managed as the present consignment has been, 
(so much, superior, to the preceding fifteen bales,) any quantity woiidd 
liere .mcct a ready sale, and I should suppose would amply recompb^se 
the trouble aqd care which it demands. ."We think this a matfi:^ 6f 
so. much importance, that we hare taken a sample, from tliese;;bags, 
which we intend to accompany this letter, that, by reference to it^ you 
may keep in view the qualities , that would always command this 
market.”, • - ; - •. —r ; . . ' ' • 

On reference to the Liyeipoolprice-current pf the same year, I find . - 
that good Upland Georgia cotton sold at from 20d. to 23^d. slerUng^, and • 
Ncav Orleans at from 20d. to 25|d,, while the best Surats brought. only 
172^ to 20rf. The superiority of Mr. Hughes's. cotton seems, there- 
fore, 'according to the letter above alluded to, .to.have been-valuable 
chieflj' on account of the care taken m separating the wool .from the 
.seeds. j... . 

, , Mr. Heath's experiment of the Bourbon cotton was made in the 
districts of Coimbatore and Salem, removed 100 . miles from tlie 
sea. -He grew the plants on a light soil, composed chiefly of decom- 
posed granitic rocks ; and having caused Mr. ■ Hugheses - paper to be 
translated into, the native . language, and by a good deal of personal 
^trouble, he succeeded, in 1823-;24,^ in; procuring from the district of 
Coimbatore 500 bales of clean Bourbon cotton, of 300 lbs. each; and 
the natives were by that time so well satisfied of its superiority,. that, 
Jiad encouragement been continued to them, he is of opinion that the 
description of indigenous .cotton sown in the Coimbatore district would 
.have been entirely superseded.' On the situation of- Company’s Com- 
mercial Agent being abolished, the supervision of Mr. Heath ceased; 
.no merchants were on the spot ready to take the- produce; the poor- 
culti-i-ators had not the means, for want of .roads and capital, of 
conveying the cotton, to a market; and the cultivation has now given 
way, as hir- Heath observes, to the edible grains of the coun^. 

In the year 1832, the East India Company sent out to iMadias a 
considerable quantity of American cotton-seeds, of sorts, among- which 
were both Upland Georgia and Sea Island, which were distributed to 
the collectors of Salem, Coimbatore, Arcot, Kurpah, and Gnntoor. 
Unfortimately, the season was unfavourable, on account of drought; 
and on the whole the experiment ivas a failure. In the Salem dis^' 
trict; where Mr. Heath’s success had been so great; 3fr. Oir, the 
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which were reduce'd into a- report hy Dr. Wight, a medical officer, 
holding the situation of naturalist at that Fresidcnc}*. It is . impossible 
to read this paper without wishing to , sec the -whole republished in 
. England, but it is too long to come within the scope. of this article. 

■ The following is an abstract of the Report and the amount of 
produce raise^'in each district : — • 

“Ganjam.^ — ^V ery . little indigenous .cotton is .gro^vn, and the 
American plants have, had no fair trial. Produce, 94 lbs. clean cotton, 
■per acre.. 

“ ViZAGAPATAJii— ^Three kinds of cotton gi-omi. The annual early 
whitei the tricimial white, the triennial red. 

“ The first is topped when the plants are three feet high, to 
strengthen it. . 

“ The second and third are cut down to the ground after .the 
cotton has been gathered : the produce is great. - 
' “ Seeds of Sea Island, Upland Georgia, sowed in gardens, succeeded 

well, and produced fine cotton. Average produce, 290 lbs. of clean 
cotton per acre. ' 

“ MasuiiIpatam.— T his is not a cotton-growing district, and only 
very little is cultivated. That which is, however, is an annual and 
not pruned ; .the produce is 50 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. 

■ . “ RAJAmiUNDBY. — ^Two sorts are cultivated; the indigenous plant 
on black cotton soil, which; produces 94 lbs. an acre, and a' red, or 
brown cotton, which thrives only in a light soil, the tax on which is 
not half that which, is levied on the black soil ; the produce is found, 
in good seasons, to ' be e^ual to 125 lbs. an acre, and is profitable. 
Both these are treated as annual plants, but Dr. Wight considers they 
might be converted into perennial, or, at all events,, triennial, by 
pruning, and that the soil on which the latter is grown, W'ould answer 
for the Bourbon and New Orleans, and Upland Georgia of America. 

“ Guntoob. — ^D rill husbandry is adopted iii this district for cotton. 
The indigenous plant is groSvn on the black soil, but only yields 
G2-}lbs. of clean cotton per acre. The Bourbon and American seed 
both failed in the same soil, but there are parts of this district near 
the sea, Avhere the soil is light and saline, which it is believed would 
answer well for the American seeds. 

■ “ Tabjobe. — ^T he indigenous cotton, in this district, is cultivated 
as an annual, and yields a fiiir produce of 103i lbs. of clean cotton per 
acre. 


.successfully introduced, lunny years ago, .the Bourhon seed, and which 
takes its stand ahovb all the Indian grp>vn cottons yet brought 
.into the ’market. The black soils enjoy the ■.preference’ for the 
annual indigenous cottons,' but the lighter sandy soils for the 
triennial. The Bourbon cottons are extensively cultivated, and ap- 
parently with^. much success, . but • the comparative advantages of the 
indigenous and foreign kinds, are known only to the cultivators. On 
the whole, the produce is very low, being only C9^ lbs. per acre, of _ 
clean cotton. The, average produce of cotton in the Madras pro- 
vinces, cultivated without manure, is about 108 lbs. per acre." 

With regard to the Madras cottons . in general, it is satisfactory 
to be able to state, that the proprietors of the Gloucester Mills esta- 
blished, about ten years .ago, near Calcutta, and Avherc it was. found 
requisite at first to import American cottons, have now given the latter 
up, and they use for the spinning of their best threads the cotton 
grown on the Coromandel coast. 

Before concluding this report, I am anxious to make a few obser- 
vations on the mode of cultivating the plant in India, and the altera- 
tions which seem desirable, to which I propose adding a few remarks 
on cotton soils. 

On the subject of cotton cultivation in India, we can hardly have 
better evidence than that of Dr. Lush, Avho had the superintendence 
not only of a botanical garden at Dapoor}' for many years, but of an 
experimental farm at Secgahull}' in the Dharwar district ; and has also 
witnessed its growth at Guzerat. In Broach, he states, the black soil 
though it has an admixture of sand, is very retentive of moisture. 
To this mixed character of the soil he ascribes the fineness of the 
staple, but considers that it causes it to be shorter. Uc found in 
Dhanvar wherever there was a great admixture of kankar or nodules 
of lime, the staple of the indigenous cotton became flimsy, resembling 
a cobweb. 

Dr. Wight, in his essay on tlie ]Madi-as system of culture, 
complains that the natives neglect to change their seed, and, in most 
instances, sow their cotton broad-cast, mixed up with various other 
seeds. In Guzerat, and on the Malabar coast, it is frequently sowed 
intermixed with rice, which is usually planted from seed beds. In 
Dhar\yar, and generally throughout the Deccan, cotton is sowed in 
drills, about three feet apart, frequently without anj' other seeds, but 
very often with a few plants of Indian hemp, ‘ Hibiscus Cannabinis.' 

It is carefully hoed when the plants arc eight or ten inches high, and 
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is of great importance; Dr. Lusli found it advisaMc to pick tke cotton 
early in tke morning, before tbc dry leaves become friable from the 
intense beat of tbc day, and cacb picker was supplied witb two bags, 
tbc one to carry tbc clean cotton, tbc other to receive those portions 
wbicb were soiled or mixed with dirt. In the part of the country where 
be carried on l>is cxpcrinicnls, the pickers Avere not paid in money but in 
kind ': — of the first gatherings they received an eighth — of the second 
one-fourth, and of the last one-half, lie calculated that to procure 
the cottoii to be picked under inspection, it would be necessary to pay 
at least, if not more even than, 2i5 per ccitt. of the gross produce. 
Dr. Lush prefers .an instrument he c.alls the foot-roller, parlicukrly 
described in- the Colton Report of the East India Company of 183G, 
as removing the seed more perfectly and with less injury to tbc staple 
than any other. The saw-gin appears to ho calculated only for the 
•American Upland Georgia and New Orleans. Tlic common revolving 
roller of India used in Guzerat, ^fadras, and Hindustan, called 
churlca, seems to answer better than any instrument that has yet been 
invented. It has been already shown that the indigenous cotton of 
Western India when carefully prepared for the market is an excellent 
commodity, and will yield to the merchant a barge and profitable 
return; but without European supervision in tbc first instance, it is 
wiin to expect that tlic mere offering of premia, ns has been done 
by tbc Government, will induce whole nations of a sudden to adopt 
any system different from that to which they liavc been accustomed 
from the earliest ages, and from whicli they derive very considerable 
profit, owing to tbc re.ady sale of the article such as it is for all their 
own domestic purposes. But to the European manufacturer and mcr- 
ebaat, clc.'inlincss is a point of the utmost conscijucncc, for two reasons: 
first, tliat where there is mudi dirt in .an article so light as cotton, that 
dirt frequently forms a very considerable portion of the gross weight 
of the commodity, as mucli as one third ; secondly, the expense of the 
labour tb.at is devoted to divest it of the dirt becomes a large ingredient 
in the cost price of the manufacture wlictber as thread or cloth. 

Tlic inl.and American cottons were formerly cleared of the seed 
bv the process called bowing, a practice common in tbc East, as well 
as in tbc West, to divest the cotton of tbc dirt which is so much 
com|daincd of by our manufacturers in the present day; hut the latter 
find fault with the cotton so cleaned abroad, although all of it is 
subjected to a process somewhat similar, after it is imported. In 
some manufactories, the cotton is spread over net-work frames, and is 


“ When cxposcil to a strong heat, the organic matters wliich they 
contain are destroyed; these are of two. kinds, the on‘e being portions 
of ]dants, fibrous matters, &c. in a state of decay, and the other con- 
sisting of very finely divided and soiuhle matters. Tlicse vary from 
four and eight per cent., and in the subsoils from one and a half to four. 
Besides these substances, the soils also contain traces of saline matter.” 

Sir. Porter, in his work, entitled The 'Tropical jlgriciillurisf, 
observes, p. 11 : “The cotton ]ilnnt (of America) succeeds better in light 
and sandy soils, than in such as are heavy and clayey ." P. 9 : “ Volcanic 
deposits arc found to be without any comparison the most favourable 
of all soils for the vegetation and production of cotton. Fine sand, 
the particles of which arc held together by a small portion of clay or 
Calcareous earth is scarcely less desirable, and particularly if mixed 
with a cert.ain quantity of decomposed vegetable matter. The plant in 
these c.'ises, although its growth is not luxuriant, will fumisli an 
abnndancc of cotton of excellent quality, and what is of great import- 
ance, it arrives sooner than usual at maturity. 

“ Cotton may ho cultivated on soils of such very moderate fertility, 
that it would often be difiicult to procure from them any other kind 
of harvest,” P. 0 : “ If the soil be too jich, the shrub will push 
forth vigorously, and produce a great quantity of flowers; but these 
will soon full, and the hopes of the planter will be disappointed. 
The stime misfortune occurs when the ground is surcharged with 
moisture, besides which the seeds first, and at a later stage the root.s, 
arc liable to rot. 

“ If the soil is sterile and too dry, and these defects arc not cor- 
rected by mc.ms of manure and artificial watering, periodically per- 
formed, the plant will scarcely developc itself; it will languish, giving 
little, if any produce, and inadequately returning the expense of 
cultivation.” ]^Ir. Porter, who was for some ycsirs in the V'est Indies, 
derives his information partly from personal experience, and partly 
from persons who have grown thc'plant in .<Vm erica. 

Jlr. Gray, a very intelligent merchant, who many years ago went 
out to the estate of Slessrs. Hamilton and Cowper, on St. Simon’s 
Island, and was personally acquainted with Mr. Spalding, corroborates 
the information of Mr. Porter, and the result of Sir. Solly's 
analysis. 

"With regard to the soil of the Sea Islands, Mr. Gray also confirms 
the statement of Dr. Ure, vol. i., p. 101, wherein he alludes to it in 
the following words : — 
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becomes A’ory saponaceous, anti is fomid to be composed of particles 
of almost impalpable fineness. It readily absorbs and retains tbo 
moisture, and forms .an - extremely tenacious clay. In tbe months of 
December, .Tnnuary, and Fcbruaiy, wlicn the dews arc he.avy in the 
northcni part of the Peninsula and Slalwa, the surface of the cotton 
ground assumes a fine mouldy appearance. It generally overlies a 
white or gray marl, which I have found very beneficial in improving 
this land. The soil I have been describing, may be termed the great 
trap field of India ; its extent, according to the map which accompanies 
this memoir, and which is traced from the several gcologicjil sur^’cys 
that have been published, covers an area of 200,000 square miles, and 
with the exception of the mountains themselves aflbrds space for the 
culti^•ation of the indigenous cotton, suiTicient to supply clothing 
for the whole human race. All the American cottons have been found 
to fail in it, and an erroneous notion prevailed that they would not 
succeed in India at all, while c.xpcriments in other parts on diflerent 
soils proved successful. A reference to the map will show the spots 
on which the several varieties of the Aincric.in plants thrive best, and 
it seems they arc afibeted by climate ns well as by soil. Thus the 
Vpland Georgia and Iscw Orlc.ins have not flourished to the 
south of Calcutta. The Kgj-ptian has succeeded in two loc.ilitics 
in Bcng.ll and Behar, but the Sea Island has failed evcn'whcrc 
in the interior, 'llic Pernambuco or Brazil cotton has yielded well, 
both on the Coast of Coromandel, and along that of Tcnasscrim. 
Tiic Sea Island has answered at ATzag-ipatam, at Sanger island, .and 
Singapore ; and the Bourbon, wherever it has . been planted, 
whether in Ouzerat, in the .southern p.irl of the Pcninsuhi, or in 
Jlysorc, but tlic produce seems to decrease as we approach the 
liiiualor. 

Of the origin of the varieties of the cottons now grotving in the 
liist. we have Very imperfect information, and we can only venture to 
assert with confidence, that the common indigenous cotton of India is 
that hnomi tohomnists under the title of Go^rj/piutn Jtcrbaccum, which 
seems to be the same as that of Africa and the south of Europe. In 
consequence of .in ohservation made in a public lecture delivered at 
Manchester a short time since on the growth of the Indian cotton, I 
thought it would be interesting to carry out inquiry beyond that of 
the information cont.iined in tlic lecture alluded to. The observation 
was wade by Mr. George Thompson, who expressed himself in the 
following language:— 
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Exatuined with a compound microscope manufactured by Powell, 
•with a lens •jvhich magnifies five hundred times linear measure,' the fibre 
appears composed of innumerable minute flexuous tubes, of etpal 
diameter, disposed longitudinally and closely . aggregated together. 
Upon the siuface the tubes seem to be arranged in a longitudinal 
pamllel series, ■which gives to the fibre, a delicately fluted or striated 
aiipearance. *. .. 



No. 1. A few of the dned fibres' of cotton,' showing their characteristic 
twisted nppcai'ancc and interlaced arrangcnicnl, • when viewed ■witli a magni- 
fying power of one hundred linear measure. > 

No. 3. A single fibre, showing its tapering and twisted form. 

^ 0 . 3. Fart of a fibre of Sea-Island cotton magnified five hundred times 
linear measure, exhibiting its tubular structure. 

No. 4. Part of a fibre of New Orleans cotton, showing its broader and * 
thinner appearance, and also displaying the peculiar tubular structure, magnified 
five hundred times luiear mc.isnrc. 
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Pcmam'buco . . 
Tavoy . . , 

■ Uj-iand Georgia . 
New Orleans . . 
Surat . . . • . 



inclj. 

maximum ' . -• .^tV 
.minimum . . l-J- ! 

maximum . 1^ 

minimum ' . . 1-^ 

maximum , . 
minimum . . 1 ' 

maximum . , 1-^ 
minimum . . 1 

maximum . . J-j^ 
minimum . . 


The difference of lengtli in tlie same cotton, depends upon the 
length at which the fibre is broken from the seed. The entire fibre 
should taper finely to both ends, the adherent end being' slightly the 
thickest; frequently the end of the fibre retains a certain size, in 
which case the whole length of the tapering portion is broken off. 

The threads of Indian and English fine cloth contain about the 
same number of fibres: — in the English thread I counted thirty-five ; 
in the Indian thirty ; but the fibres of the latter were so closely com- 
pressed as to defy separation without the loss of a few fibres. 

The relative lengths of staple of these cottons are more obviously 
expressed in the foUouing diagram ; — 

Igyptian . . ; 

Sea-Island . . : ^ : — = , 

Pernambuco . ^ ; 

Tavoy . . . 

Georgian* . - : 

New Orleans . : 

Surat . . . — 

Fnojr the above noi^ we find that moisture has a fendencr 
to unravel the tortuous nature of the cc-tion fibre; that the 
Sea-Island and Surat then assume a more cylindrical Sinn, and. con- 
sequenilv, a narrower and finer appearance than the New Or- 
leans. which is tire hicadest and fattest of a!L It is to this 
circumstance mav be asetibeu tne more rdcse achesion ct cotton 

d2 
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. Paht it. 

■ ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


In the former p.nges of this treatise I li.ave, I think, demonstrated that 
India has for ages been a cotton-growing country. That its indigenous 
cotton, when’ properly attended' to, can be brought info the British 
market in a condition very nearly equal to the inland American cottons, 
and that there are 200,000 square miles of soil suited for its growth, 
about one half of whieh is at present out of cultivation. 

llie esperiments made to jgrow the cottons foreign to India, such 
as the Egyptian, Sea Island, Inland Amcriean, (that is ta say Xoiv 
Orleans and Upland Georgian,) Bourbon, or Vest India Island, arid 
Pernambuco or Brazil cotton, have more or less succeeded in those 
parts of India where the native plant docs not thrive, and the riiapj 
with the explanation appended, shows in what provinces the several 
TOrictics of the Vestem plant have succeeded, omitting idl notice 
of those where the trials' have' failed. 

I would here, however, call the reader's attention to the circum- 
stances under which these attempts have been made, in order to show 
thitt the results afford the most cheering hopes of success on all future 
occasions. Almost ,the •>yhole of these , trials to grow the Vestem 
cottons have been conducted by amateur planters. They have been 
stimulated by no present petniniaiy motive, nor by any future com- 
riicrcial expectation. They have, for tlie most’ part, been' public 
officers of tlie Government, influenced by no stronger incentive than 
the gratification of horticultural or agricultural curiosi^. They have 
embarked no capital in the speculation,' nor do they pretend to 
anv knowledge of the subject whatever, yet we. find that whether 
along the coasts or in the'inferior, whether’ on fine sandy deposits near 
the sea shore, or in gravelly tracks inland,' one or other description of 
the most ■\'aluablc kinds of American cottons have thriven well, 
so that there is every reason to conclude, that the "Western cottons 
of the best quality may be grown in perfection in many parts of India. 
In such a country, however, where thejs^s so great-|r?Sf*^-^nd for 
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far Lack as .1789, ■who ; observes, — ^“ The gain of rcdririg coitoh is 
about sufficient to alloAV a bare subsistence to the husbandman, and 
not much more.. In fact he has no inducement to attempt, to get 
more, for the Zemnidar (the .government collector) would probably 
wrest it from him j and this must continue iill such time as seilliilg 
ihcjargcst jisnma {ttsscssmcnl") and incurring the least balance shall 
ccasc to be the highest point of official reputation ; till the demands of 
Government shall be known and determined, and- till the laws shall 
protect individuals against occasional, partial, and uncertain attempts 
to increase the revenue^ hir. Bebb returned to England, and was for 
many years an East India Director, and until his death, which hap- 
pened not long since, he always ad'vocated the same enlightened and 
benevolent policy as is revealed in the abpve sentinients.. 

The necessity of fixing the land-tax in perpetuity in the pompanj''s 
provinces in India was very generally, admitted by- all the public 
servants for many years previously to the time when it took place in 
Bengal, and both the Ministers of the Crown and the Court of 
Directors hailed with apparent satisfaction the pennaneint settlement 
made by the Marquis Cornwallis, in 1793, in the three provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Nothing , could be more wise than the 
principle which limited the demand of the State for ever on the land, 
so as to admit of the soil j-ielding a rent to ^the landholder, and 
becoming a valuable saleable property, to the improvement' of. which 
every motive of self-interest combined. Unfortunately this settle- 
ment was made with the -wrong persons, and the real proprietors were 
in some degree by law viewed as cultivating serfs of the manager of 
the district. "Without entering minutely into this question, on which 
so much has been written, I may remark, that each Hin du -village 
is in itself a small republic, having its own municipal laws and 
managing its- own concerns. The lands of the village belong to the 
original occupants, who, inthe language of the country-, are called 
(as in Scotland) the heritors. These elect, one or more head men or 
managers of the concerns of their body, and of these one usually is the 
representative between thevillage and the government. In ancient times, 
the whole of the crops of different descriptions were brought together, 
and the State claimed and took away its portion, varring firom 10 to 17i 
per cent, in different places and in different ages. The Mahomedans in- 
creased this demand to 25 and even to 33J per cent. The principle of the 
assessment, however, was to take a portion of the produce, it was 
tlicu-put into granaries for the soldiers, or converted into money either 
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complclc as. in some, parts of.tlie Bengal .Presidency, where this 
measure was introduced. The question, however, is so far settled 
that the land-tax is fixed for CA'cr; and to -this fact may he ascribed 
mainly the success of the European planters iii the. cultivation or 
indigo, and it will, there is little doubt, now he carried dut.:in the 
production . 0 ^ sugar. As regards cotton, -however, • I fear- it ' 7iiay be 
found . that few portions of those territories into, which - the perma- 
nent assessment was carried arc favourable to its growth. . . 

Cuttack, a province Ij’ing along the eastern sea-coast, in north 
latitude 21°, is strictly speaking, .in the province . of Orissa, but as it .is 
an .acquisition subsequent to -the formation of the permanent settle- 
ment, its land-tax has been open to the same system of experiments fur 
obtaining the largest quantity of revenues, as has prevailed in other 
parts of India. The village settlements that have lately been made in 
that province, arc favourably spoken of, and (ns it is well situated for 
exportation) Cuttack may be looked to as one of the spots offering an 
advantageous position for commercial enterprise in cotton, ns-it has 
been clearly shown, p. 26, that the Bourbon, (a plant- closely 
allied to the Sea Island in its , character,) and the Peniambuco, 
both flourish ■ there in perfection. Tlie specimens of New Orleans, 
Upland Georgia, and Egj'ptian, from the territory lying to the north- 
ward, and westward of Calcutta, especially about Delhi, indicate 
fair promise of good crops of an excellent article. The water convej’- 
ance down the rivers Jumna and the Ganges to the sea, is a circum- 
stance peculiarly favourable to its transport; though the distance 
cannot bo less than ^00, and oRentimes may be 1000 or 1100,. miles 
from the place of its growth. The system of realizing the revenue in 
those districts by putting it up to sale, in lots of one or more villages, 
every, three or five years, to the highest bidder, so entirely unsettled 
lauded property, that its existence even was threatened with annihila- 
tion. A remedy was suggested in my -work on the land-tax of India, 
published in 1830, (vide pages 429 to 438,) and it is highly gratifying 
to me to find that the plan I then pointed out has been since partisilly 
adopted, and is in progress throughout the ceded and conquered 
provinces under the. Agra Presidency, with the material difference, 
however, that the assessment has only been fixed for thirty years, 
whereas I strongly urged its being rendered permanent, and the average 
of the tax assumed (yom the payments of the previous ten 3 *ears instead 
of thirty as suggested by me. 

This measure, incomplete as it is, will I hope open at once to the 
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3. Rent, or gOYCininciit-tas? 

- ; . Average Ster- 

ling per Acre. 

A* ^ lt« Aa /a ^a ll ^ 

-Hrawra pays from 1 13 to 2 0 perliccgah a 0 13 3 

Kaubur 1 ,8 to 2 0 „ . 0 .7 0 

Tcer * „ 2 . 0 to 5 0 „ a a 1 ’ 1 0 

Purwali j, 1 2 to 2 8 , „ a 0 10 6 

Ratihur „ . 1 0 to 1 8 „ . ■ . 0 8 0 

4a Period of sowing? 

In Bundlcklmnd tlic cotton is" invariably sown at tlic comincncc- 
inont of the periodical rains to yield good producoa . . 

5a Reaping? 

If the season is favourable, tbc ICuppaus (tlie cotton with the 
seed) begins to be collected about the middle of September from 
poorer soils, but from the Maura and Kaubur, not before the end of 
October. In the richer soils of Beergur and Sutwarrah, situated 
along the foot of the mountains intersecting Bundlcklmnd, the cotton . 
phants arc longer coming ta maturity. The Beergur and Sutwarrah 
are considered superior , qualities of the Bandah, and sell higher at 
Mirzaporc. 

G. Produce of cotton and seed? 

As the land is rich, or othcnvisc, and the attention that has 
been paid, so the produce will be. • Some of the Maura lands yield as 
high as 9 rnnunds of kuppaus, which will give -J of clean cotton, 
and 5 of seed*. Tlic Maura land on an average, however, yields half 
of the .estimated quantity; the produce of the Pur>vah and Raukur 
is less in proportion to the diiTcrcncc of the soil, seldom more than 
an average of 40+ seers of clesm cotton, and 2i maunds of seed are 
obtained from the.Purwah, and 30 J seers of the former, and 3 
maunds of the latter from the Raukur. 


7. Expense per beegah of cultivation, and picking per maund ? 

, Cotton never being sown alone, the expense cannot be separately 
ascertained correctly. It is mixed either with the urheer, the tillie, 
or mootee. Very often these extraneous mixtures more than pay for 


• This produce' wotild, at 82 pounds per maund, be equal to 269 pounds of 
clean cotton per bcegali, and 707 pounds per acre, or on an average 353i poudds 


per acre. 

• 80 pounds. 
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Land wliieli has had a winter crop is generally selected the follow- 
ing year for cotton. - The" seed - being 'previously nibbed with' fresli 
cow-dung between the hands^'i^ sow’n’ broadcast. -The' cow-diing is 
used' to-prevent' the'-seeds- from' -adhering together, ''and- acts also as 
inahure. -In land 'of this' description, ' after the seed has been 'scattered, 
the soil is once ploughed^ arid the break passed’ over;- Three seers of 
seed are- required for' one- beegah*. The seeds shoot out in' aboiit 
five da 5 's. The plants require the first-weeding iri ten' or fifteen days, 
the. second in about , a month, .and the -third -fifteen .-or .twenty days 
-after. ; If , the plants are fouud.to be tpo^tliick, they are plucked, .and 
left about -a foot apart. The freer the circulation - of , air in ;the field, 
the better .will be its produce.- -Some plants grow to therheight of six 
feet, some.-to one foot. The-plants in the blackmarlare.bn ah average 
four, feet, .-in the other , soil two -feet, ,’The ^plants .begin to-blosspm 
early . in Aygust,- ^t seldom .come to pod .before the commencement of 
September., '• 

10. Would it be. difficult 'to introduce a new and better system oiF 

cultivation, under the ■superintendence of a , European ? ' ' . 

The only objection to a.'new system would be, I fancy, its 'expen-. 
«veriess.‘ It is riot the '»Vant of - proper supervision which deteriorates 
the produce. so much as the poverty of the' cultivators in Buridle- 
khund; ' Often the ' produce of ' the' most promising fields, arid of 
the better . classes of ryots, is injured' frorii no neglect or fault of. 
theirs, biit from’ the poverty of their landlords. . If -the zemindar, 
or landlordj has not immediately the' means ' of ra^hg moriey to' 
liquidate .the Goveiunioivt kist' or instalment, the . ryots are not 
allowed' -to' touch,' or collect the produce of their fields until security 
is given. - The cotton; in" the meantiirie, ' falls to the ground, mixes 
with the leaves arid dust, and deteriorates in quality. The ri/ols, I 
have- had ample' opjhriuhUies ^ knowing, could nol pap more ailen~ 
lion to their cotton cultivation^ were th^ placed under European siijicr- 
inlendcnce, than what thep heslom upon it now. ' The removal ^ their 
]i6vcrtp' would- more effechiallp tend to the improvement of qualitp than 
anpthing else I know of. 

11. Could a small village in an eligible situation be bad iii farm ; 
and is it likely that the ryots would receive advances partly in the 
shape of rent, and partly in cash ? 

* 2^ gallons of .seed per acre. • 
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Broxiglit forwnnl . . . , . 

AtM avomgf contmct wtc . 

Three seers of cotton seed . 
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whli tlio?p 5n orilor lo entitle him lo resume Iiis melanclioly inslc of 
loillug for Plhcrs." 

Tile tmet of country ceded to_ the British Government hy the Nizam 
in was suhjcclcd to the process of survey and assessment nhove 
described, and, after the expenditure of some Iiundred thousand of 
rupees, it terminated in 1807-0- So advantageous was the measure 
then supposed’to ho to the people, as well -os profit-nhie to the Govern- 
ment. that it was anticipated a great increase of revenue would accrue 
to the state by the occupation of waste lands, hut this expectation 
neither has, nor ever will be rc.'ilized. Tiic soil of this territory is 
chiefly of that dfscriplion denominated cotton ground, and under 
Tippoo’s goTcmment it was celebrated for the vast <jiiantity of cotton . 
it produce<l. It was divided by us into two portions of ncariy equal 
dimensions, called the Bellarte and Kurpah divisions. 

In the year l«8lf» the Madras Government called upon all the 
civil av.th.'-'ritics of ;he districts under tliat Presidency, to report on the 
condition of the cciiton prcdcco in each. Tljat from the ceded dis- 
trict# i# cstHiCtcd frem the Cc!t>jn Jiepcirl ; pnllufirtf l<j the Juul 


ff-ntr. h IGPjCk p. 41d, and is as folIoTrs. 


BELLAREC Drt’ISrON- 
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collector's nccoinii, according io liis qwii sliomng, stands 

£. s. d. 


Value of liiOlbs. of cotton, produced on five 
acres of laud, at the average price of twelve 
preceding years, or 24 </. per lb., is ; 1 15 0* 

s. ,l 

Average Innd-tn:r ISf. 50c., or- 

J1.V. It’d, per acre, is . . 0 15 7>j 

• Expense of cultivating five acres, 
being 2p. 14f. Glc.^ at ‘/s. per 
’ pagoda, is . . . . 0 16 5A 


Deduct expense and tax . ... . 1 12 1 

Net profit on five acres . . . . .0211 


In Ivurpah the other division of the ceded districts the collector 
reports, p. 413, as follou’s ; 

Par. 7. ** There are four sorts of land on which cotton is culti- 
vated in this division. The amount of the rent (tax) of one acre is 
slated, by the amildar, (the government officer of a small district,) to 
be from 10 fnnams, 10 cash, to 1 pagoda and 35 cash. The expenses 
of cultivation from 31 fanams, 20 cash, to 1 pagoda, 21 fanams, 
24 cash. This accoinil, hott'cvcr, cvidciilly appears to be ’ exaggerated, 
and thcfoUomng mil he found to be nearer the truth. 

F. c. 

Average of the four sorts of land per acre . . 22 40 

Ploughing, coolcy-hirc, beds, itc. ’ . . .22 38 

Fnnams 44 78 

“ The produce of the same quantity of land may bo estimated at 
1 pagoda, 16 fanams, 8 cash, which leaves a profit of 16 fanams, 
10 cash.” 

If we put the collector's statement in juxta-position with that of 
the native officer from whom lie obtained his information, but which 
lie afterwards rejected, without any reason assigned, we shall find 
the condition of the cultivator to be bad indeed. 

One remarkable . feature pervades these reports of the European 
collectors of two distinct districts, made without inter-communication, 
which is, that they both set aside, without any assigned cause, the 
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the question. It is next, sowed vritli paddy and hill-cotton. The 
cotton ripens and is gathered last; hut it cannot he needed in. the 
jungles, where there are no people : it must he transported on men's 
heads, nnseeded, to the coast, where there are hands. Unseeded it is 
of no' use, therefore of no. value to mortal man. 100 lbs. of ptton, 
carefully deprived of the seed in good hand-churhas, . or gins, yield 
75 lbs. of seed, and 25 lbs. of. clean cotton. Until about four years 
ago the sea customs tariff of Malabar made no distinction in value 
between seeded and unseeded cotton, but loaded both, on export 
coastways, with the duty of five per cent levied on the same weight. 

“ This sufficiently explains why. neither my father nor I sent home 
any more hill-cotton, after our experiment of 1825.” 

Mr Brown goes on to explain how this system works in practice. 

“ At that time a native merchant of Tellicheriy exported (as it is ‘ 
called) a quantity of unseeded cotton, from a place north of Canna- 
nore, to Tellicherry, a distance of about sixteen miles. He was 
obliged to bring it, for, owing to the demand for labour, he could not 
get hands to' seed it at the place of export; and cotton, when left long 
in heaps, ferments and spoils. The merchant on this export had just 
to pay a duty of twenty per cent, on the value. He got his cotton 
seeded, re-exported it, and applied for a drawback, but, lo and behold !• 
the cotton was no longer in the sariie package in which it had been 
imported, . and was, therefore, not entitled 'to drawback. The mer- 
chant suffered a very heavy loss, and complained to the collector. 
The collector, a most well-intentioned man, did not very clearly under- 
stand the nature of the loss, and wrote to me. Immediately he 
heard from me. he set about remedying the mischief and intolerable 
hardship suffered, by proposing to the Madras Board of Eevenue two 
different Tariff values for seeded and unseeded cotton. 

“ This value had reference to the average price of the article in the 
country where it was 'produced and exported; but the Board rejected 
the rate for the clean cotton, and fixed it at the same as that at 
Madras, a place situated at a month’s journey distant, and to which 
cotton must be brought at a long dktance, and where the selling-price 
is necessarily higher than in Malabar, where' it is grown." 

2s ot only is the land in the ceded districts so heavily taxed as to 
checE the culture of cotton, but the machinery for cleaning it is taxed; . 
an additional tax is imposed on it as it proceeds from stage to st^ge 
to the sea-coast, where it has to be packed, and is taxed again before it 
can quiti,India, to say nothing of the tax it pays on reaching England. 
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(called Impass), as it is taken frdm tlie plant, is often very mncli 
injured before cleaning. It is in this state that the Honourable East 
India Company lery. their land-tax on it. Immediately after it is 
gathered, it is brought (by the tax-gatherers) into the Gh)Ternment 
kullics (yards) ; and if the grorrers, or owners, are not immediately 
prepared to ppy the tax upon it, the knpass is buried in the ground, 
as a farmer would bis irinter potatoes in England, except that there is 
no straw or matting placed between the earth and the cotton. The 
top is coTcred with large lumps of earth. I presume this method has 
been resorted to on the part of the Hon. East India Company to avoid 
the slight expense' of building sheds, and has been connived at on tbe 
part of the dealers and .cultivators because the moisture to which it is 
thus exposed strikes through the cotton, and very much tends to 
increase its weight, and improve its appearance, for the time bring; 
hut when it is packed in a moist state, mildew naturally follows, and 
hefoTO the cotton reaches England the colour is very much deteriorated. 

“ The fcupas! (nnseeded cotton) also becomes mixed with lumps 
of hard earth, and as it cannot he passed through the seeding machine 
without bring beaten out, to facilitate the fibres leaving the seed, to 
which they are very tenacious, these lumps of dirt are broken up into 
a fine brown powder, which cannot afterwards he extricated from the 
cotton.” 


The Sonbav Charr.bcr of Corr.rr^crcc to the Cht^ Secretary to 
Gocemmerd, 


“ Barr-bay, 4th ^larch, 1837- 

“Sin,-— I am requested by the Chamber of Commerce most 
respectfully to bring to the notice of the Right Honourable tbe 
Governor in Council, ibe situation in which the cotton dealers in the 
Broach GoUcctorate are now placed, owing to the annual assessment 
(land-tax) on the cotton for the revenue not having been yet fixed. 

ITntil this assessment has been made, the cotton canr.ol be shipped 
for Bombay, nor, unless under certain restrictions, not aTuilable to all 
tbe dealers, can the cotton he cleaned end prepared Jor ihiprier.t. 

“ Under the most favourable drcumstauces, the rime for en'ectmg 
all this is, from the nature of the cKmate, necessarily very short. 

“ Any delay in fixing the assessment, still fimher curtmis me vmy 


short pmod the climate allows, and is felt as a -rery g 
In addirioa to these statements of the o; 

cotton in Guzerat, I find the following letter m rrje B: 
the 5th oS October, ISSD. 





*“ On tlic kupnns hehig delivered to' the vviknvoas, It is spread out 
ill tlio sun lo diy the seeds, and then beaten with a slick on a charpo^', 
to got rid of the luntps oj' t:arlli, in which operation the staple is 
injured, and the cotton dirtied j the kupans is then passed through 
the chnrka, which ncpnrafcs the cotton from the. seed ren/ perfectly. 
The churka snon arc paid according lo the weight of seed they deliver, 
so it is their interest to see that none passes throxigh the rollers of the 
chnrka with the cotton. The vnlnc of the seed is generally ctpial lo 
the price paid for separating it from the cotton. Tiie cotton is now 
cleaned and ready to ho screwed; if it is not hand-picked, it is more 
or less leafy, according to its quality, hut it may he said that there is 
not tt single seed in it, and it is quite dry. . 

“ 'When the wukarca delivers the cotton to the merchant, he tries 
to smuggle into the hales ns many seeds as possible, and also damps 
the cotton to increase its weight. 

“ If the merchant has bought the cotloii on account of parties in 
Bombay, he also puts seed into the hales, and takes out an equivalent 
weight of cotton; ho mixes up the fine B.irochc cotton with common 
short-stapled ^lalwa cotton,* a large quantity of which goes to Barocho 
when prices there are high, nearly all of. which is mixed with the 
Barochc cotton. 

“ The cotton being screwed with ns much seed and damp as it 
is thought will pass without remark in Bombay, is (at Barochc), on 
•arriving at the bunder, rolled over about twenty yards of ground, 
partly within high-water mark — ^mud or no mud, all the same. On 
reaching the water’s edge, the bales nro hoisted into the pnltnmnrs by 
coolies, where they are slowed in two tiers; if any bad weather come 
on during the passage to Bombay, some' of the forward bales arc sure 
to get damaged by the spmy. 

“ The boatmen, too, must have their dnslorcey so they cut open 
the bales, abstract ns much cotton ns they can with safety, and make 
up the weight by putting stones or salt water into the bales. The 
cotton stolen by the boatmen is not brought to Bombay, but landed 
somewhere on the coast. 

“ I have now traced the Bioroche cotton from its picking to its 
being landed on the Bombay bunder, and I tbinlc that far from won- 
dcrin’g that its quality has not improved, we should rather be astonished 
that it reaches Bombay so clean ns it does. . o 

“ From nil I saw during my stay in Guzerat, I feel confident that 
little ov no improvement in the quality of Barochc cotton will be 
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the viUngors tnigUl b: induced (o erect proper sheds for the reception 
of the cotton. As soon as the condilhn of the rt/ols is tniiclioraletl, the 
yuttlifi/ of colloiii and all other a^rictdtural produce^ tnatf he expected 
lo mpraee gradmlltf hid surety; this, I ,fear^ can ncrer^ to any great 
extent^ be looked Jar as long as the ryots arc oppressed Inj the pyesent 
eiiormons Gorenment duties^ which reduce the whole agriViltnrnl 
jwjndaiion fo the condition of mere day labourers, and deliver^ them to 
the tender mercies of the village bintneas, whose exactions leave them 
just enough to keep soul and body together. 

" Goremment should he urged to do cvci^’thing in its power to 
improve the Gu%cnit cotton ; much advantage nmy be derived from 
experimental farms on a large scale; in the mcati time, private enter- 
prise may immediately, ns far as its own opemtions extend, improve 
the quality of Bnrochc cotton, by employing Europeans well acquainted 
with the language and habits of the natives to superintend the denn- 
ing and packing of the cotton in the districts, who, if they managed 
nmtters with any degree of nhitity, might, even the first year, send to 
Bombay n small quantity of the best Toomoil cotton, while the rest of 
their sendings W'ould be perfectly free from seed, and ns free, or freer, 
from leaves than the general run of B.arochc cotton. 

“ I remain, yours, 

“A ■Wr.Li.-wisiinn to BojinAY." 

It is not o.asy for any but practical financiers and merchants, to 
conceive how sjnnU an impediment affects commerce, and frequently 
averts it from its usu.al course. I have not met with a stronger in- 
stance of this than an oliscn'ation of Dr. Bush’s, in liis pamphlet on 
the cultiration and preinration of cotton in India, which I saw 
only a few days since. In it, he obser^’cs, in 103 /, — Tlicrc was, till 
last yc.ar. an injudicious lax on churkas (cotton rollers), ’flic dut}' 
was small in its amount, and did not benefit the revenue in such a 
degree as to blind the Goremment to its cxciscman-likc operation. 
Tlianks to modem views, it is now no more. I believe I should not 
exageerate if I stated, that the immediate effect of this abolition was 
lo bring between two and three thousand new hands (tmplcnicnt.>i) info 
play in cleaning cotton.'’ Surely all such fiscal impediments must give 
way to common sense. 

It is often said that the Hindoos arc an ignorant bigoted race, and 
so wedded to their ancient habits as to prevent their adopting changes, 


nwl privato CftpUnlists rtid iiol tlnre compete wltli so powerful nii oppo- 
nent, I'-urnpcans, out. of (he service, were permitted to reside iu 
India otihi by sufiemtice, liable to dcjmrlalion at the will and plea- 
sure of the Government, wilhottl cauqe assigned. J^’o Kuropcan could 
liold land in India, nor go there without special leave; to procure 
which, required much interest and expense. I 

‘•'Since the commercial occupation of the Government having 
ceased, all their cst.vhlishmcnts hax-e heen thrown Itto sMtUlciih/on the 
hands of private speculators. Capital and credit have heen demnged 
by {be failure of six agency houses, to an enormous amount. The 
distance, and want of information nhoul India, have prevented linglish 
capitalists from directing their views to (hat quarter. Credit is now 
restored — India is brought nearer to England, by the opening of the 
overland route, and steam communication. 

“In order to the ohlnining a supply of cotton from India, I would 
.•■'Uggest the forming of joint-stock companies, having the Jiahility of 
shnrcholdor.s limited. Our ca]>iial, credit, and demand, iiavc forced 
into growth the cottons of America. The climale. and soil of Ilritish 
India are perfectly congenial to the growth of fine raw cotton." 

With these facts before us, it will natunally he asked to what jmr- 
pose is it that we arc told cotton may he grown in ahundance every- 
where throughout India, if there arc such impcdi>ncn(s, as the above, 
at every step. There is, however, still no c.auso for despair, the 
government in India have seen the evil w.ays of their predecessors, 
smd they are, I helievc, willing to alleviate the difiicultics with 
which all questions of commerce are environed in lljnt country. A 
great step has, 1 think, been made in the thirty years settlement 
of tlic North Western ceded provinces, which are favourat)ly situated 
in the vicinity of two navigable rivers, where the New Orleans and 
Upland Georgian cottons succeed so well, and where merchants and 
their agents might resort at once with a fair prospect of success. 
Tlic growtli of indigo is owing mainly, if not entirely, to the perma- 
nent EOltlcmenl of the land tax in Bengal. Tlicrc arc three modes of 
ohlnining the crop, which miglit he adopted. The first is, by renting 
the land from the proprietors, and entering into all t^ details of 
husbandry; the second is, by inducing tlic fanners to cultivate cotton, 
and ptirchasing it of them at the market price; .and the third is, by 
adv.ancing capital to grow the cotton, and agi'ccing to receive it at a 
fixed price, provided it is delivered sufficiently dean. There arc marij' 
persons iu England who have been indigo plnntcrs iu India, and from 


Iiulin, ami tratlc in the imligcnous nrticic, tllall ntlcmpt the growth of 
Atneticau cottons umTcr such n govemment ns ourSiOl''"® seen; 
p. on, that those provinces can nflbnl to import, and limlci'scU the . 
hoinc-grott’n cotton at Bcllnry; and an enterprising native mer- 
chant of Bomhay, has liecn residing for the last five or six years at 
ITydralmd, pj^jrchasing and transporting on oxen's hacks to tftc sea 
coasf,'''thc cotton groAvn in Berar, througli onr more contiguous dis- 
tricts, where it cannot ho produced at a profit. IVlmt n reflection 
is tins on an European adiuinistRition denominated enlightened ! ! ! 

IVc now come to the last and serious ohstaclc to trade, which con- 
sists in the absence of fit means of conveyance. 

Tljcrc are no navigable rivers in India hut the Ganges and its 
tributary streams at certain seasons of the year, few roads on 
which wheel-carriages can travel nt all, and hanlly any on wliicli they 
can proceed during the three or four rsiiny months. 

In the year 1033, the late Mr. Bell, an able stalistic.al reporter, was 
called on to investigate the condition of the inland communication of 
Bengal, and he writes as follows;—- 

“The internal trade of Bengal, by land, is chiefly dependent. on 
bullock carriage, which is exceedingly tedious and inconvenient. It 
is true that Bengal is intersected by many nnvlg.ablc streams that fall 
into the Ganges, and aflbrd great facility to water carriage, but there 
arc nt present so many drawbacks to river navigation, that the im- 
portance of opening the resources of the country by good roadf^ must 
force itself upon the attention of every one who has taken the trouble 
to give the subject consideration*. 

“ During a great part of the year, many nullahs and lakes are 
closed ngaiusl the smallest boats ; whilst the sc.anly means of the in- 
habitants rendering them dependent on immediate returns for their 
produce, force it into other hands ; and so passing it into the pos- 
session of a third and fourth, before reaching the grand mnrt^ the price 
is enhanced proportionately, to the gre.-it detriment of our external 
commerce; whereas, if assisted by good roads, and communication by 
w.'itcr, free from all grinding restrictions, a choice of markets and 
returns would be open to the peasant, wliicli is now only available 
to tbosp who profit by his labour. 

• Since Ibis was MTitteii, a cart nxid from Calcutta to the new Presi- 
denev of Agra, about seven hundred miles, has been properly constructed. . 
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dUlricfs ftnd (lie on!re]»fit. Tiie ftttlclOj tlicrcforc, 1ms necessarily to 
(mvcl 250 miles oii oxen’s liaclts, and (life contract for conveyance 
extends to Ibc whole distance ; so that, in fact, for'ulV hcncficial pur-^, 
poses to the cotton trade in that qnartcr, (his execnent road isv^ 
almost useless. In order to render it available, it should he com- 
plctcd to Nagpoor and Amrowty. Were this cfTcctcd, and Iht trans- 
port hy c.nrts substituted, ns we may hg sure it would he, it would 
diminish the expense of convej'ancc alone from 2Jrf. to less than 
n farthing per pound. ’ The c.-ilculntion is" simple. An ox carries. 

lOOlhs., at the rate of seven miles n-day, i» fair wcalhcr onli/, for a 
continuous journey of one or two months. In (ho absence of a 
defined and good road, a drove of several hundred head of cattle 
requires to he constantly watched, and prevented from straying on 
the march ; and this leads to the necessity of travelling hy day in the 
hot wc.ather, when the thermometer is seldom less than 1 00“, and 
frequontl}' 130® h'nhrenhcit. These droves arc never so few ns 100, 
and often exceed 1 ,000. Every monring, after dnylightj each ox has 
to he laden ; and before this operation is over the sun is already high 
above the horiaon. The cattle have then to proceed at the slow rate 
of (wo miles an hour; and seldom perform a journey of more than 
eight or nine miles per day. The horde gcncnilly halts one day in 
seven. (Troops, in marching in India, arc x-cqnircd to halt once on 
every third day.) If the caravan is ovcrt.’iken hy rain, tlic cotton, 
becoming saturated with moisture, is so heavy ns to prevent its trans- 
port on (ho cattle, and the roads, if lying through the cotton ground, 
are so deep that jnen even sink above their ancles at every step, and 
cattle to their knees. It may easily he supposed that, under such a 
calamity, the merchant and the carrier arc both ruined. IIow dif- 
ferent is the case with a carl on a good road. Here the goods, once 
laden, may he secured from rain, and arc never touched during the 
whole journey. The attachment of the cattle to the yoke docs not 
litcmlly occupy a minute. Thus harnessed, the cart can travel hy 
night, daring moonlight ; and morning and evening, in dark nights, 
at the rate of from fifteen to twenty miles a day ; and the cart of the 
Deccan, awkward and ill-constructcd as it is, with two dnnight oxen, 
conveys with facility the loads of ten carringc-caltlc, — thnt'is to say, 
IjGOOIhs.; and proceeds at the rate of two and a half, or even three 
miles "an hour. At present the Amrowty, and other Dcrar cotton,' 
finds its way down to llomh.ay on the backs of oxen, and costs from 
l.irf. to 2rf. per Ih. in fair weather, hut, if it comes on to rain, which 


<ra»1e. In ilic present state of tljO. stagnation of nil inlcmnl traffic, 
for want of roads, no more logStlntate measure for tlie improvement 
of llic country, and tlie certain increase of flic revenue, can be sug- 
gested, than the opening a loan, if sucli be necessary, for the express ■ 
purjiosc of infernal communication, Ibe interest of wbicli tbe most! * 
trifling tolls ivould serve to pay. ^ 

The conJtruction of good roads seems an imporaUve duly on the 
sovereign landlord, that chums and takes from the tenantry nil which 
is not deemed absolutely requisite to enable tbe latter to till their, 
lands on the following year. Tlie precise amount, ncccssarj* for this 
pmqiosc, however, it is confessedly dilTicuU to ascertain, and the por- 
tion allowed must have been insufficient ; for out of sixteen millions 
sterling of land revenue, collected in 102G, we find but little more 
than eleven millions rcalixcd in JtWR, and it lias since further 
declined. If some such measure as is in the course of adoption 
in the Agra provinces (vide p. 57) be not speedily extended to other 
parts where the land-tax is still fluctuating, that fundamental source 
of Indian revenue will probably fall off still more. 

But there are other hindrances to the commercial intercourse 
befu'cen India and Knglnnd besides those to wliich I have adverted. 
In ‘the first place, there arc the transit duties throughout the Madras 
provinces, Icncd on all articles, from the spot of their production 
to the port from whence they embark. In the second place, arc the 
several imposts, or faxes on nil dcscnplions of macbincry, from the 
wheel and the bow to clean the cotton, down to the mill wbicli 
expresses oil, or the juice of the sugar-cane. Arrived at the 
coast, the article is loaded with a heavy export duf)*, whether 
it proceeds to a neighbouring port of British India or to England. 
I>ast, not lc.ast, of the evils with which tbe commerce of India is 
beset, is the cruel and unjust Ian'S which emanate, not from the local 
Icgisinlurc there, but from the legislature of Great Britain. "Wliilc 
the trade was confined to (bo East India Company, as it was up 
to the year 1013, India was viewed .and treated, not ns a depen- 
dency, but ns a foreign cown/ri/, not ns a foreign independent state 
even, but ns a conquered countn', that had forfeited all title to be 
dc.iU uilh either as a colony, or ns an ally. In this cruel spirit 
of Icpslation, while the colonies were permitted to levy 0.V per cent, 
duties on the productions of England imported into them, India was 
proliibitcd from levying more than 2.1 per cent, on British innnu- 
fnclurcd goods, and the Goverament there imposed enormous duties 
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The population of India, confessedly ground down 
by taxation, and reduced to tlTe-lawest state of 
poverty, contributes the small sum of (pci W.), — 3 8 per an, 

Looking at our commerce ■with the above colonies, we 'find— f 

Tlial the "West Indies take from us, in exchange for j" 

her Buglhs, her rum, her coftcc, &c., manufac- 
tures to the extent of (per head) . .£4 8 0*pcr an, 

Sydney takes, in exchange for her wool and oil 

(per head) . . . . . . 12 0 0 

Van Dieman's Lqnd, ditto . . . . 20 0 0 ■ 

And none of our colonies consume less of our home 

manufactures than (per head) •. . . 1 10 0 

Tniile India, shut out from commercial intercourse, docs not consume 
more than 7d. a head, though there arc, independent of tJjc native 
population, upwards of 20,000 Englishmen distributed throughout the 
country, whether as soldiers, civilians, or merchants, w’ho probably 
purchase more than half of the whole amount imported. 

Can we be surprised, however, at this state of things, when ivo 
look steadily at .the picture which has been exhibited of our financial 
legislation in that country? And can it be doubted that if India 
enjoyed the privileges granted to our other colonics, that she would, 
at no very distant period, yield ten times ike revenue she now does to 
the state, and consume ten times the amount of our manufactures 
which she now takes from us? It is difficult to calculate on the 
rapid and cnormous-growth of the commerce of one hundred and fifty 
millions of an industrious and ingenious people, set to •\york by a 
demand for the produce of tlieir agricultural labour by a nation ready 
to supply all their wants by returning to them their oato raw materials 
worked up in manufactures. ^ Imagine such a trade carried on in 
BRITISH VESSELS instead of in Aipprican, as is now the case ivith 
the cotton trade, atfd contemplate our altered maritime position ivith 
that country. Is this a point to be overlooked ? It may ivell be asked 
Avlij' it is India has been, so neglected, and has hitherto been deprived 
of the ordinary adVanY%os permitted to our colonics, and even to 
foreign states? 

• SHE IS WITHOUT REPRESENTATION!!! 

But the time is come Avhen the parliament of Great Britain aa’HI, 
it is hoped, be called on to intcHerc in behalf of the hundred millions 



